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The Path of the Plow 


By Ada Melville Shaw 


FIELD lay idle as the years went by, 
A A pleasant field where tall green grasses grew, 
And starry blossoms lifted up their eyes 
Or drooped them modestly beneath the blue. 


A brood of humble little life awoke 
And perished daily on the field’s broad breast ; 
Bright troops of laughing children tarried there, 
And birds came daily on their hungry quest. 


The field lay idle when the spring was young: 
To garner its fair weeds no reaper came, 

The birds built nests amidst the tangled brush, 
The little children played their merry game. 


Then came the plow: shy, mating birds took flight, 
The blade drove deep where grass and weed-root lay, 

Straight up and down on course appointed passed, 
Checking the children in their careless play. 


The plow, the scattered grain, then harrow-teeth 
To tear the heavy clod and cleanse the soil, 
That sprouting seed may find rich nurture there, 
And harvest’s mead reward the sower’s toil. 


* * x * * 


Lord, drive thy plow through all my pleasant fields, 
Howe’er the pleasantness may flee away ; 

I would be fruitful, Lord,—my heart would yield 
Some good to thee when comes thy harvest day. 


Cuicaco, ILL, 





For Life 


If we knew that our choice between right and 
wrong at this moment settled our eternity, we think 


that it would be easy to choose. But there comes a 
time in every life when the choice zs the last one, 
though no one but God knows when. And every 
choice between now and the last choice is determining 
what that last choice shall be. To aman sorely tempted 
came the thought, ‘‘If I knew that my choice at this 
time settled my victory or defeat for all time, I would 
not. hesitate an instant.’ Then there went up the 
prayer : ‘‘ Father, make this the victory for all time, 
and I will decide for thee."’ Like a flash came the 


answer, ‘‘ eternity depends on your choice now,’’— 
and the victory was won. What reason have we to 
suppose that we can choose to do wrong to-day, and 
to-morrow turn from the wrong and take the right? 
The final decision is not the decision of a moment ; 
it is the decision of a life. To-day you are choosing 
for life, or for death. 
-— 


Sunlight Christians 


Being lighted is never the end of the Christian's 
life—not even being lighted from above. Being 
lights—that is the end. The moon is bright when it 
happens to be in a bright place; when the earth 
comes between it and the sun it turns dark. There 
are moonlight Christians, who are bright enough 
when lighted by God's manifest favor, but if the 
darkness of earth—a sorrow or burden—rises between 
them and God, they are black and dark. Christ en- 
joined upon his disciples that their whole body should 
be full of light. Their oneness with the brightness of 
God was to be such that they should become lights, 
not merely lighted. No earth-shadow then could 
ever come between them and their light. Christ 
would have us so dwell in the light that we may be- 
come children of the light, in whom there is no dark- 


ness at all. 
x 
The Birthplace of Strength 


There is no clause in the Lord's Prayer which 
most of us utter more fervently than ‘deliver us from 
evil.'" Misfortune and suffering, disappointment 
and pain, we avoid as we would the plague ; yet they 
are meant to be the birthplace of power. Usefulness 
in any trade or profession is measured by what a man 


O BE called a broad-minded man is considered a 
compliment ; to be called narrow is to be classed 
with men who are almost bad. That, at least, 

is the popular opinion. But what is genuine broad- 
mindedness ? 

For a Christian man there is but one ideal of per- 
fect manhood, and Jesus Christ was the broadest- 
minded man the world ever knew ; even his enemies 
admit it. Logically, then, we ought to find genuinely 
broad-minded men among his followers. As a matter 
of fact we do, only there are some among his followers 
who have not grasped what his breadth really was. 

A heathen will find a shark’s tooth upon the beach, 
bore a hole through it, hang it from his neck, and 
consider himself saved ; for he has complied with the 
requirements of his god. Now his greatest error was 
not in selecting a shark's tooth, but in thinking that 
salvation is a thing of a moment's transaction, and is 
ended when certain things are properly done. The 
civilized man who gives his intellectual consent to 
certain dogmas, submits to certain ordinances, and 
adopts a certain type or habit of living, may be guilty 
of the precise error of the savage. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge, but it is not the 
end of it. Conversion is the beginning of salvation, 
the beginning of the making of a Christian, but not 
the end. The point where we are most liable to error 
is not far from here, for not a few good souls concen- 
trate the whole of their energy in getting men con- 
verted, and are convinced that that is all there is to 
do, and that if it is done all is well. Their concep- 
tion of salvation is apt to grow stereotyped and rigid. 
They would seem to be of those who ‘‘hold the truth 
in error,’’ while the savage holds error in error. 
They are better off than he is, but are really not much 
broader, because they do not see that truth and the 


can do ‘‘ against wind and tide.’’ The president of a 
great educational institution once said that his prayer 
to God as a young man was that things might not be 
made too easy for him,—he was one of those so-called 
fortunate boys who had an influential and wealthy 
family behind him, He became a home missionary, 
and received fifty cents for his first year’s salary. Pain 
is the mystery of human existence, but it crushes only 
those who consent to extinction. It is an opportunity 
to the man who will see it so ; an opportunity to be 
neither courted nor shunned, but mastered. It is 
really possible for us to do what Paul says: glory in 
tribulations. Itis easy to do this after we have won the 
fight. It is a great thing to learn to do it while 


fighting. 
x 
The Strongest Bond 


Self-seeking cuts men apart like a knife. Com- 
mon interest in another's need draws them together 
as blood kin. Watch a crowded thoroughfare, filled 
with men and women who for the time being are 
jostling each other in their self-centered purpose to 
accomplish their own ends ; let a single human being 
in the crowd fall by the way or show need of assist- 
ance, and in a moment a dozen people, strangers to 
each other, will have drawn close together in their 
common effort to meet a fellow-being’s need. In that 
turning away from thought of self to effort for an- 
other the helpers realize their common bond and let 
all that is best in them come to the front; and they 
take it for granted that those with whom they are thus 
working are worthy of their confidence and esteem. 
The image of God, who is love, flashes out for a mo- 
ment from those who are made in God's image. Why 
not let that image shine through us all the time? 
Living for others will clear the way. 


What is Broad-Mindedness ? 


life with God is a growing, changing, developing 
thing, and that it comes in as many differing ways 
as there are differing characters for it to come to. 
Broad-mindedness must be open-mindedness. 

Equaily with this, real broad-mindedness implies 
sympathy. A ian is as wide as his sympathies ; the 
world is as big as a man's heart,—no bigger, for him. 
If music, or painting, or literature, finds no answering 
chord in my heart, I am narrowed by just so much. 
If the thrill of patriotism is lacking, the long list of 
the nation’s heroes, the songs of battle, deeds of valor, 
are as nothing to me. A man is narrowed at every 
point where his interest and sympathy stop. You can 
find men and women who are interested in just one 
thing, —their business or themselves. The writer has 
in mind a typical man who is interested in one mill, 
one family, horses (particularly four), yachts (particu- 
larly one), and one church. This man will tell you 
that he is a liberal, that he believes in letting men 
alone ; they may vote as they please, they may be 
godly or ungodly as they please, read what they please, 
and think what they please. He is dangerously near 
the popular conception of broad-mindedness. As a 
matter of fact, his is the most dangerous type of 
narrow-mindedness. What he calls tolerance is actu- 
ally indifference. So-called toleration of another 
man’s conduct and beliefs is far oftener indifference 
than sympathy. 

The man of real broad-mindedness, He who is our 
ideal, the most liberal man ever bred by heaven and 
earth, saw in every commonplace man, every rascal, 
every hypocrite, every fisherman, every friend or foe 
in his own family and among the heathen, the possi- 
bility of being a child of God. So keen was his sym- 
pathy with each that he labored to make that possi- 
bility a reality by any means whatever. He rarely 
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used the same method twice, but he was always aim- 
ing at the same thing: making bad men good, and 
the sad joyous. 

The broadest-minded man among us is he whose 
sympathy will prompt him to think and do every- 
thing for the good of his fellow-man. Yet these men 
are reviled as illiberal when they would close saloons 
and evil resorts, when they would forbid amusements 
that are tainted, and rebuke habits that are injurious. 
It is the Christian’s business to be broad enough to 
endure the accusation of narrowness ; it is his duty 
not to sink into indifference and tolerance of evil. For 
if ‘* live and let live’’ is the broadest way in morals, 
then New York and Philadelphia may go to school to 
Africa or the Australian bush. 

God never placed any limits on our sympathies. 
With him it was ‘‘ go into all the world.’’ The glory 
of the Christian church is her missionaries, the one 
broad-mindedness to which history gives no parallel, 
and to which the enemy can bring no answer. Yet 
there is a sort of geographical Christian, who believes 
in local or home missions, as the case may be. These 
are they whose hearts have not yet been broadened, 
whose sympathies will not stand the voyage to a for- 
eign port. 

What would have been the fate of mankind had the 
Son of God been of that type of broadness that is 
willing to let others alone? The unlimited wisdom 
of heaven, as well as its unbounded love, was shown 
when the Son of heaven limited itself to the life of a 
Jewish carpenter, in order that he might teach his 
friends both to live and to die right. His sympathy 
was not with the spirit more than the body, nor with 
the body more than the spirit. He took us just as 
we must take ourselves: two-sided beings, animal 
and spiritual, flaming passions and heavenly aspira- 
tions. He sympathized with both sides of us, for he 
was of the same flesh and spirit ; he sympathizes when 
we need clothes and when we need creeds, for we 
need both ; there is the religion of one, and there 
is the religion of the other. Christ's Christianity 
contemplates factory and cathedral, farm and chapel, 
hospitals and theological seminaries. Blessed is the 
man who has His breadth ! 

















Selfishness in Games 


The discussion as to the right and wrong of 
games, as conducted in this department recently, has 
called forth letters of more than usual interest, and 
none more So than the following from a Connecticut 
pastor, whose comments on golf will be published 


here next week. He writes: 


May it not be, indeed, that the temptation and questionable 
feature of games is something far different from anything men- 
tioned in your notes-—-a temptation indeed more insidious and 
strong than even that of gambling and the bad company that 
sometimes comes by them? ‘That is, the temptation of a 
cultured selfishness, of thinking that the aim of life is to win 
over others, to come out ahead of them, instead of to serve 
and help them, I find this selfish element very largely present 
in many games, and exaggerated in some. I write this as a 
vigorous and devoted lover of games. I am very fond of them, 
but I have found myself continually facing this fact, and while 
1 play I try to watch ever more closely lest the love of victory, 
which is the root of much evil, as well as probably of some 
good, gain an increasing hold. I believe an examination of 
this question on far broader and deeper lines than any super- 
ficial division on lines of larger or smaller elements of luck or 
chance might be of Christian value. 

It is possible to make the mere winning of a 
game so supremely one’s passion that there is no 
healthy enjoyment in it for oneself, and still less 
for one’s opponent. Every one has met persons 
of that sort, by whom it is unpleasant to be beaten, 
and whom it is still more unpleasant to beat. With 
such, there is not that healthy recreation of body 
and spirit that should be the chief purpose of games. 
On the other hand, it is possible to throw oneself 
wholeheartedly and supremely, for the time being, 
into doing one’s best at every point, and still to 
do so with such an unselfish friendliness for one’s 
opponent that people would rather be beaten by such 
an enthusiast than to beat the self-centered player. 
We can truly serve. and help others when we play in 
that spirit. To win the victory over another should 
not be our chief purpose or our chief enjoyment in 
our games. The keenly studied, persistent effort to 
be ever at our best, letting the mere victory or defeat 
sink into a minor place, is a legitimate and healthy 
purpose in our amusements. On the very face of it, 
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games in which chance rather than skill predominates 
are barred from this right viewpoint. 


x 


Further Interest in 
“White Christopher ”’ 


The savage attack that was recently made by a 
Canadian reader upon the author of ‘‘ White Chris- 
topher’’ for writing such a story, and upon the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times for opening these 
columns to it, has called forth further expressions of 
opinion. Another Canadian reader, who wants to 
put the Dominion on record in another way, writes : 

For fear some of the readers of the Times might hold all 
Canadians responsible for the opinion of ‘‘ White Chris- 
topher'’ expressed by the Ontario reader, I write to say that I 
am quite ashamed of him. I am also quite sorry for him, for 
one is to be pitied who is utterly without imagination. I was 
very much delighted and touched by the story. I lent it to 
several of my friends, and they, too, thought it beautiful. There 
is a spiritual quality about it that one cannot shake off or 
forget. 

A prominent Pennsylvania clergyman and mission- 
ary secretary of the Moravian church has this to say : 

I cannot refrain from expressing my amusement on reading 
the criticism of your Canadian reader on Mrs. Slosson's beau- 
tiful story, ‘‘ White Christopher."’ It is almost incredible that 
any intelligent person could fail to see the beauty and pathos 
of it. I suppose there are persons so utterly unimaginative 
that the thought of that white living cross bearing silent testi- 
mony to the spirit of him who hung on the cross of Calvary 
leaves cold and unimpressed, but I had not thought so before 
I read the Canadian letter. I have a class of young men, 
nearly all college men, and I told them the story. It wasa 
pleasure to see how it ‘‘ took hold "’ of them. 

But there was a question raised in the original 
Canadian letter, and not answered at the time, that is 
now asked by a Georgia reader : 

__ Will you please tell me through The Sunday School Times 
if ‘‘ White Christopher "' is an account of a real boy, or is it just 
an imaginary sketch ? 

In this connection it is interesting to recall a dis- 
cussion that arose at the time the story first appeared, 
a few years ago. A reader wrote to the publishers : 

Being much interested in ‘‘ White Christopher,”’ particu- 
larly as a case of development of mentality, I sent it to my 
friend, Dr. Job Williams, Principal of the American School 
for the Deaf, Hartford, Connecticut, one of the most eminent 
men in his profession, and at the head of the oldest school of 
the class in the United States. Dr. Williams is much struck 
with the story, and particularly with the impression that it is 
at least founded on fact, the play of the story having so much 
that is professionally familiar to him ; and I venture to ask if 
you will not forward this letter to Mrs. Slosson, with the re- 
quest that she write Dr. Williams as to the foundation of the 
story."’ 

Mrs. Slosson’s letter to the Editor in answer to his 
request for a line from her for publication, in which 
she asks to be excused from writing ‘‘ for print,’’ is 
so characteristic that it is given herewith : 

You had better do the thing, saying anything you please. 
Of course there never was a White Christopher. But the snow 
cross is real, and seen each year by the dwellers in the Fran- 
conia valley. And there's another cross more real still, thank 
God, though your Canadian friend is dretful scaret o' that one. 

And so little White Christopher still lives, and 
seems to have a message to some souls at least : ‘‘ that 
little quiet figure, holding out his slim, weak arms in 
the shape of that one great thing that Christians 
everywhere can agree in remembering with love and 
everlasting thanksgiving."’ 


x 


Is the Lord’s Supper 


a Church Ordinance ? 


The recent study of the Lord’s Supper by Sun- 
day-school workers of all denominations, in the Inter- 
national series of lessons, has given rise to a question 
of historical interest, thus propounded by a reader in 
Ohio : 

As the Lord's Supper is a church ordinance, is it ever right 
to observe it separate and apart from a church organization, 
—for instance, at a camp-meeting, or in the Young Men's 
Christian Association ? 

The New Testament and the early Church Fathers 
represent the communion as a church ordinance, and 
the expression of the church's unity, even where com- 
municants were allowed to take home with them the 
portion of the bread they received. The practise of 
private celebration of the communion, especially at 
death-beds, came in later, and was rejected by most 
of the Protestant reformers, although retained in the 
Lutheran and in the Anglican church. A few Pres- 
byterians have approved of it. Gottfried Arnold, the 
church historian, put forward the view that Christians 
should observe the communion at every meal, and 
did this in his own family. This view has been re- 
vived by an American writer in our own time. Apart 
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from private communion of the sick and dying, which 
is regarded as a special service of the church, Chris- 
tians have regarded the communion as a church service. 
Those who accept the idea of a national church—that 
is, who are not independents or congregationalists— 
observe it at their national reunions of these churches. 
If a camp-meeting be a reunion specifically of local 
churches and their pastors, there would seem to be no 
irregularity in observing the communion. But fora 
body whose very name limits it to one sex and one age, 
as is the case with the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, the observance of the communion would be 
in contradiction to its accepted meaning and purpose. 


a 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 





The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—mot biblical 
questions—that are of ge interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘“‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHILADELPHIA.—How shall we hold the young men ?— 
E. M. D. 

Make your Sunday-school worth while. Give them 
something to do. ‘Treat them like men, Give them teach- 
ers who will make them think. 





NEW ORLEANS.—Can you give me any suggestions in re- 
gard to conducting an industrial school so that it can be made 
a feeder to our Sunday-school ?—A. E. R. 

I suggest that you write to the Rev. W. H. Hubbard, 
Auburn, New York. He has solved some hard problems 
in this direction, and can help you. 





VALESBURG, N. iawens you recommend the use of a 
boys’ orchestra? Plenty of talent, but no leader. Boys hard 
to hold in Sunday-school.—T. B. S. 

I would appoint a leader who can lead boys, even if he 
cannot lead music. A company of boys in an orchestra 
without a leader of some kind will be very likely to be 
unmanageable. Many orchestras have leaders who cannot 


play. 


MEDINA, O.—For intelligent and ambitious members of 
the church and teachers in the Sunday-school, who at most 
have not gone beyond the high school, what correspondence 
course of Bible study do you deem most suitable ? 

What text-book is sufficiently comprehensive, scholarly as 
to results, and not too extensive and bulky, if one desires to 
study the subject from a text-book.—G. W. H. 

The Rev. C. I. Scofield, D.D., of Dallas, Texas, has a cor- 
respondence course in the Bible. It is very good indeed. 
I would write also to the Bible Teachers’ Training College, 
541 Lexington Avenue, New York City, and the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 





ELIZABETH, N, J.—Can you give me information in regard 
to what are suitable rewards to give children in the Sunday- 
school for learning Scripture selections and supplemental les- 
sons ? 

What books 
wards ?—J. C. 

I think the best recognition for children in the matter of 
supplemental work (and Scripture verses come under this 
head) is to have a definite amount of work to be done, and 
then give certificates to the scholars who do it. These 
certificates, nicely printed, and given out publicly, will be 
prized by the scholars much more than any books you can 
give them. 


do you recommend to be given as such re- 
M. 





BALTIMORE, MD.—May I claim your valuable advice in 
regard to Sunday-school library work? We are reorganizing 
the library, and want to make specially effective a teachers’ 
reference section and the missionary section. Will you kindly 
give me a list for these two departments, also of any others of 
a more general character ?—A. A. 

There is a book I would read at once. It is ‘‘ Strength- 
ening the Sunday School Library ’’ (seven cents). Then I 
would read the chapters on the library in ‘*‘ Ways of Work- 
ing ’’ and ‘* Modern Sunday School Methods.’’ A postal 
to the writer will bring a leaflet entitled ‘‘ Sixty Best Books 
for Sunday-School Workers.’’ Among others we have the 
following books in our own teachers’ library, and find 
them very helpful. The list is especially strong along the 
missionary lines. ‘‘ Modern Sunday-School,’’ Vincent; 
‘* Bible, the Sunday-School Text-Book,’’ Holborn ; ‘‘ Seven 
Laws of Teaching,’’ Gregory; ‘‘ Progress of Doctrine in 
the New Testament,’ Bernard; ‘‘Talks to the Sunday- 
School Teachers,’’ Terrill; ‘* Teaching and Teachers,’’ 
Trumbull; ‘* Model Sunday-School,’’ Boynton; ‘‘ Letters 
to Primary Teachers,’’ Mrs. Crafts ; ‘‘ Land and the Book ”’ 
(3 vols.), Thomson; ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’’ Davis ; 
**VYale Lectures on the Sunday-School,’’ Trumbull; ‘‘A 
Fruitful Life’’; ‘‘In Lands Afar’’; ‘* Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference ’’ (2 vols); ‘‘ Personal Life of Living- 
stone,’’ Blaikie ; ‘‘Gist of Japan,’’ Peery; ‘* Transforma- 
tion of Hawaii,’’ Brain; ‘*Chinese Slave-Girl,’’ Davis ; 

‘*Great Missionaries of the Church,’’ Creegan ; ‘* Healing 
of the Nations,’’ Williamson ; ‘‘ Cross in the Land of the 
Trident,’’ Beach; ‘‘Social Evils of the Non-Christian 
World,’’ Denni; ‘‘ Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation’’; ‘*The Bishop’s Conversion,’? Maxwell ; 
**In the Tiger Jungle,’’ Chamberlain ; ‘‘ Chinese Charac- 
teristics,’’ Smith ; ‘* My Life and Times,’’ Hamlin ; ‘‘ Primer 
of Christian Evidence.’’ 
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LESSON FOR JUNE II 


The Improved 
Sunday-School 


‘* Whate’er of good the old time had 

Remains to make our own time glad.” 
iS I look back over more than fifty 
years of experience and observation of 
both day-schools and Sunday-schools, 
I should agree with those who believe 
= & .,| that the improvement in the Sunday- 
PINS a school is quite as great as, or greater 

quae than, in the day-school. But I would 
not say of it as Professor Whitney 
writes of the American Revision of the book of Job, 
«It was like the angel, and stood only half emerged 
from the marble, but now has been chiseled out 
almost into full and magnificent release.’ There is 
much, very much, to do before the Sunday-schooi angel 
is released into its perfect form. 

The Sunday-school is criticized, as is to be ex- 
pected, by its wise and unwise friends, by theorists, 
and by practical workers, by those to whom ‘‘every- 
thing that is, is wrong,’’ and by those who love its work 
as theirown soul. Especially are Sunday-school work- 
ers advised to study the day-school methods, and to 
keep pace with its rapid march to better things. 

I presume that I have the company of many 
Sunday-school workers in consulting with prominent 
educators, in attending classes of secular teachers to 
learn their methods, in obtaining their services to 
show our school what methods and principles can be 
applied to its work, and in reading the best books on 
education, in order to utilize their results in Sunday- 
school work. Several things are worthy of note : 

1. The criticisms of the Sunday-school compared 
with those of the day-school and its methods are but 
as a summer breeze to a tornado. 

2. These criticisms are not a discouragement, but 
a sign of life and growth. They are the striving after 
the better things. They are the conviction of sin that 
leads toward perfection. 

3. Underneath the improvements and changes, the 
widening horizon, the better methods, important as 
they are, there is, and always has been, the great 
mass of underlying forces and principles which have 
accomplished the work of education. The greatest 
and best men in the world have been trained by them, 
as embodied in the older forms. All-the older men 
grew up under their influence. Nothing could per- 
suade us to go back to the old times and ways, but 
we should credit them with what they have accom- 
plished, and we should note that not a few modern 
ways are the scientific approval and adaptation of 
what was used by the common sense of older times, 
—as kindergarten methods in the family, and manual 
training in farm and factory. We -should recognize 
that the great forces of the Bible and the gospel un- 
derlie all our Sunday-school work, and actually ac- 
complish mighty results even with few of the new 
advantages. 

4. The method of progress is like that of a tree 
with its wide-spreading branches. The direction of 
progress is not in the line of the branches; and its 
measure is not the length of the branches. Each 
branch does its part in the growth of the tree, and I 
can imagine each one feeling and proclaiming ‘‘my 
direction is the true line of progress, and my length 
is its measure’’ ; but the real measure is the growth 
of the tree itself, and the real direction is straight up- 
ward. 

For my part, while I am a thorough believer in the 
International Lessons, I welcome every attempt to 
improve the study of the Bible. There are more than 
twenty different plans urged and systems printed, 
each emphasizing one or more good things. But not 
one of them is in the direct line of progress, though all 
of them are helping to build up the Sunday-schools 
in the best way. The best points of every one of 
them can be utilized in the study of the Bible with 
the International Lessons. 

The first necessity of true progress is to retain the 
best things shown to be good by past experience. 
For instance, the committing the choicest passages of 
Scripture to memory ; the turning the student to the 
Bible itself, by the method of teaching, by home 
reading, by continual reference to other portions of 
the Bible ; the training of the teacher, for the teacher 
is the school ; the uniform lesson for the main school. 

This last has been the chief point of attack. But 
the true and successful line of Sunday-school devel- 
opment will include this feature. It has been sneered 
at as merely ‘‘sentimental,"’ so one learned professor 
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wrote me. It has been declared as contrary to the 
principles of pedagogy, but a professor of that science, 
lately at Harvard, spent an evening with me, and, 
having been a teacher and superintendent in the 
Sunday-school, as well as a teacher of the science of 
teaching, declared that by the right method of treat- 
ing the uniform lesson it could have the advantages of 
grading, and all that belongs to the other schemes. 
These advantages are in actual use. To deny it is 
simply to deny facts. 

One advantage that the present Sunday-schools 
have over the past is in the number of varieties of 
form and translation of the Bible. The Twentieth 
Century New Testament will often attract the chil- 
dren by its story form, or Shakespeare form of para- 
graphing. Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible is the 
Revision well paragraphed for the most part, and 
with introductions from a literary standpoint that are 
marvelously enlightening. The Temple Bible is 
beautifully gotten up in small volumes, like the 
Temple Shakespeare, paragraphed in good literary 
form, with references to English literature, and some 
notes and introductions from the higher critical stand- 
point. The English and the American Revision have 
done a great deal for a correct understanding of the 
Bible, and the latter is a very marked improvement 
on the Revision of 1885. 

For special advanced classes a comparison of these 
Bibles and translations would be a revelation to the 
pupils. Still more would the study of Professor 
Moulton's ‘‘ Literary Study of the Bible’’ give to 
most people a vision of the meaning and power of 
the Scriptures, like the creation of a broad new world 
to a near-sighted person when he first used the proper 
spectacles. 

Another modern tendency is gaining more and 
more efficiency in Sunday-school teaching, and that 
is the bringing of the lessons into one connected his- 
tory. The real lesson is far more than the verses 
selected to be printed. Those lessons are but central 
points, around which a whole section of the history 
gathers, just as, in traveling, because we cannot spend 
time in eath village or home, we make the leading 
cities our centers, and travel swiftly over the inter- 
vening country. 

Again, there never was a time when the Sunday- 
schools had so many ways of interesting scholars, and 
re-enforcing Bible knowledge, and aiding the teacher 
in his work. Perhaps I can best note some of these 
aids by referring to our own school, because, though 
in award in a suburban city, it is really a village 
school of about two hundred and fifty members, and 
the church is an ordinary wooden structure in a beauti- 
ful location. The Sunday-school room a few years ago 
was simply a square wooden building joined to the 
church. This was changed, by additions, into the 
Akron plan of a central room surrounded by two- 
story class-rooms opening into the main room. This 
made these rooms a delight for many other purposes 
as well as for the school. 

On entering from the church, we pass the religious 
paper and magazine exchange table. In front, by the 
side of the desk, is the reference library, always open 
to every one. Behind the desk is a large cornice 
containing various maps on rollers, the stereopticon 
screen, and a double blackboard, —that is, two black- 
boards, set in grooves and joined by cords over a 
pulley so that each can be drawn down for the pur- 
pose of writing upon it, and then raised up in view of 
the whole school. One may also hide the other when 
there is occasion. These are used continually fer 
many purposes. A hymn-board is placed near by. 
The class-rooms are connected with the desk by elec- 
tric wires for signals. 

A stereopticon is a constant fixture in the rear gal- 
lery, and pictures illustrating the lessons are fre- 
quently shown. The electric connection can be 
turned on, and the curtains for darkening the room 
are drawn down in a moment, so that good pictures 
are shown in the middle of the day. 

The arrangement of the rooms permits supple- 
mental lessons for the intermediate classes in the 
central room, after twenty-five or thirty minutes’ les- 
son study, while the older scholars in the class-rooms 
have thirty-five or forty minutes for the lesson. 

The seating is by chairs, and each class has a table 
around which the chairs are circled. The central 


table for books, paper, maps, pencils, Bibles, etc., 
makes the teaching ani holding the attention of the 
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children very much easier. A choir and small orches- 
-tra add much to the worship service. The class-rooms 
are generally furnished with maps, a blackboard, a 
small set of shelves for books, a teacher's table, a 
hat tree, and pictures on the walls. 

There is no scheme of lessons possible that will not 
be advantaged by supplemental lessons. 

Every good school will be graded, but there is 
danger of the grading’s being too set and arbitrary. 
The latest book on the ideal day-school shows that 
the grading as used in the day-schools has been a 
great evil and hindrance to the children, The author 
would unite grading with individual teaching. 

Every good school will exert a strong influence upon 
home study and home reading of the Bible from be- 
ginning to end. The ignorance of the Bible found 
by President Thwing and Professor Coe in young col- 
legians comes much more from neglect of the Bible 
in the home than from defects in the Sunday-school. 

As Edward Markham says of the Golden Rule, so 
let us say of the truths we have learned about the 
Sunday-school, ‘*‘We have committed it to heart; 
now let us commit it to life."’ 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





Insect Burglars 


By Charles McIlvaine ° 
Second Article 


FTER the larve are grown up as far as larve 
get, they fasten their cases by silken threads to 
the goods they have been feeding upon, or carry 


it to a place which suits them. They have been known 
to go up a wall and into a corner of the ceiling, fifteen 
feet from their birthplace. 

Inside its case the larva changes into a chrysalis, 
during which time it eats nothing. In about three 
weeks it comes forth a winged moth, leaving its suit 
case and chrysalis shell behind it, as of no further 
use. While it is a winged moth, if it gets a smell of 
camphor, or turpentine, or carbolic acid, or any other 
perfumery the careful housekeeper knows it will turn 
up its nose at, the moth will choose another place to 
lay its eggs, and no wonder ! 

The life of the Webbing or Southern moth is very 
like the Case-maker’s. It lives in the Northern states, 
but is much more plenti- 
ful below a line drawn 
across the United States 
south of Baltimore. The 
winged moth has dull 
yellow forelegs, wings 
without spots, and is the 
same size as its cousin. 
It produces two broods 
of larve,—one in June 
from May eggs, the other 
in August and September. The larva lives on wool- 
ens, hair, fur, feathers, even cobwebs. Wherever it 
goes it spins a winding, cobwebby path. When fully 
grown it makes a cocoon for itself out of bits of wool 
and silk of its own spinning. 

The Tapestry or Gallery moth is seldom found in the 
United States. It is three-quarters of an inch wide 
with its wings spread. 
One-third of each wing is 
black next to the body, 
the rest is creamy white. 
The hind wings are gray. 
The larvz burrow or make 
galleries into carpets, 
horse blankets, carriage 
linings, sometimes in felts, furs, and skins. It likes 
carriage houses and barns better than our houses. Its 
gallery is all the shelter it needs when passing through 
the chrysalis state. 

As we now know how moths live, as we want to be 
sure we get rid of them, all we have to do is to pre- 
vent their eggs from hatching. 

First, kill all the mother moths you can. They 
lay eggs, but do no other injury. They will not go 
into closets or rooms where there is a smell they 
do not like. They lay their eggs upon suitable arti- 
cles while they are where they can get at them. Put 
the articles away before the mother moths lay eggs 
in them. Everything that moths eat should be well 
brushed or shaken several times, out in the air and 

(Continued on page 294; first column) 
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The following letter was recently sent by the Editor to a number of leading educators in North America and Great Britain : 


‘*Will you answer a question for readers of The Sunday School 
Upon what principles should Sunday-schook Bible lessons be 
selected? You know, of course, that this question is claiming the atten- 
tion of the most thoughtful teachers of to-day. 
years the Uniform Lesson System has been followed by the large 
majority of all the Sunday-schools of Anglo-Saxon Christendom. 
stantly growing appreciation of the vital need of trained teaching in the 
Sunday-school has shown the need of grading the classes and grading 
At present most Sunday-schools are studying the uniform 
International Lessons as taught in graded classes in a way that adapts 


Times ? 


the teaching. 


For more than thirty 


Con- 


the teaching material to the respective pupils. 
Scripture material is the basis of all this teaching, week by week, makes 
possible such facts as teachers’-meetings for study and conference over 
the same lesson, lesson helps that focus the world’s scholarship, exposi- 
tion and teaching guidance upon a single portion of the Bible, family 
prayers and home study centering upon that single Bible passage, and 
the like. Would better Sunday-school teaching result from the adoption 
of entirely different Bible lessons for different grades ? If so, what grades 
should be thus recognized, and upon what principles should the Bible 
lessons for each be selected ? 


The fact that uniform 


The symposium thus called for was begun in the issue of The Sunday. School Times of 


May 13. 


It will be concluded, early in June, with.an editorial summary of the situation. 











Elizabeth Harrison 


Of the Chicago Kindergarten College, and Author 
of ‘‘ A Study of Child Nature.’’ 











N O LITTLE child can grasp historic perspective, 
and no little child should be perplexed by ex- 
planations of church tenets. There is time 
enough for both of these later on. In my judgment 
the chief purpose or aim of the Sunday-school teacher 
of children under six or seven years of age should be 
to establish a feeling of reverence for the great benefi- 
cent Father of all mankind, and of love for his Son 
Jesus Christ, who was once a little child, and who 
grew up loving and helping all around him, until 
through him we can begin to understand how much 
God loves us, and how he wishes us to love each 
other. The story of Christ’s life, emphasizing his 
love, patience, and sympathy, together with the read- 
ing aloud each Sabbath of certain selected portions of 
the Psalms and other beautiful passages from the 
Scriptures (wherein the worship of great souls has 
been expressed), would be the best outline for the 
Sunday-school work of the primary grade. 

I base this upon the psychological fact that the 
emotional nature of a child must be stirred before his 
will or intellect can respond normally. Also upon 
the fact that the history of the race has shown that all 
truly religious eras which have had a transforming 
power upon a people have begun with increased rev- 
erence and love. ‘As developed the race so devel- 
ops the child’’ is now an educational truism in the 
schoolroom, Why should it not apply to the Sun- 
day-school as well? And right here lies the danger. 
The larger knowledge and broader meaning of the 
Scriptures, such as scholarly men can give us, is 
needed by the Sunday-school teacher, but just as 
much, if not more, is needed the right understanding of 
the inner as well as the outer needs of little children. 

We should study the subject of primary Sunday- 
school work from the psychological standpoint. If to 
quicken the emotions of love and reverence is a great 
thing, equally great is the power to transform that 
love and reverence into deeds, or will-activity, else it 
degenerates into sentimentality, or makes a self-right- 
eous Pharisee of the child, 

This is why I would have the reading aloud (in a 
quiet, reverent tone of voice) of some sublime passage 
of the Scripture, always accompanied by the story of 
some deed of love and helpfulness as recorded in the 
life of Christ, and also by the glad singing of some 
child-like hymn or simple expression of worship. 

Again, little children need much more repetition 
and reviewing of the subjects taught and of the songs 
learned than do their older brothers and sisters. They 
also need a greater variety of both bodily and mental 
activities. They cannot concentrate their minds 
upon a subject for so long a period. They need more 
help in the way of good pictures, and also more time 
to form clear mental images than do the children of 
the intermediate grades. In other words, they can- 
not pass from lesson to lesson as rapidly as do the 
older children. 

They should be taught in smaller groups so that 
each child can feel the personal nearness of his or her 
teacher, and thereby gain the courage as well as the 
freedom to express his or her inner feelings. 

The emotional life of a little child is a very sacred 
thing. It is also very tender and weak, and should 
not be dragged out before the public by answers loud 


enough to be heard by fifty or a hundred other chil- 
dren. And yet some response is needed, else the 
impression made does not have its right effect. This 
blunting of a young child's sensibilities is the worst 
thing about a large primary Sunday-school. 

These and many similar reasons gained by long 
experience with and observation of young children 
have convinced me that uniform topics cannot be 
wisely carried throughout a Sunday-school without too 
great a sacrifice of the younger classes. 

Also am I convinced of the crying need of more 
study of children themselves, as well as more study of 
the Bible. But above all things else what is most 


- needed on the part of the Sunday-school teacher of 


little children is a realization of the greatness and of 
the enormous value of her calling. The awakening 
and developing of the soul of a child,—what conse- 
cration does it not call for ? 

CHICAGO. 





C. R. Blackall, D.D., 


Editor of the Sunday-school = of the American 
Baptist Publication ciety. 











RACTICALLY, strict uniformity is already broken 

by the International Convention's approval of a 

distinct lesson course for beginners. Nothing 

less than a continuous course for that grade will now 

satisfy present demands ; teachers will not be content 

with ‘‘back numbers,"’ or with rotating in a circle, 

however good the numbers or the circle may be. I 

would expand this course by including kindergarten 

and primary lessons, providing in this way what might 
be termed ‘‘ elementary studies.’’ 

The second group would be formed by the series 
now known as uniform, and would include the Juniors 
and the Intermediates. 

The third in order would be the Advanced or 
Senior, with a course of studies as distinct in selection 
as the ‘‘elementary.’’ 

These three would meet existing needs, to say the 
least, and these three, while distinct from each other, 
might be more or less closely co-ordinated, both as 
to texts and topics. Thecontrolling principle of selec- 
tion should be a due regard for those to be taught. 
We have been making a serious mistake in trying to 
stretch the pupil to the topic, when the topic and its 
treatment should, instead, be invariably and in the 
largest possible degree, adapted to the pupil. 

It is not to be expected that better classification 
and perfect grading will do more than to furnish im- 
proved conditions for doing better work. Nor shall 
we gain decided’ and immediate improvement by 
simply changing lesson selections and furnishing dif- 
ferent lesson material for each grade. However 
essential either or both may be, much more is re- 
quired that is vital. Kindergarten and primary 
methods are not acceptable to the rollicking boys or 
girls in the junior department, who look with a feel- 
ing akin to contempt upon the ‘‘kids’’ from whom 
they were but yesterday separated, and among whom 
they now have no place in association or play. 

Yet these are not less separated than are the next 
grade, the young folks in the grammar schools, who 
in turn regard the juniors as only ‘‘kids’’ of a little 
larger growth than those below them in point of age. 
They want illustrated papers that have been prepared 
for such as themselves, and they tire of the particular 
lessons taught in the earlier days. The demand is 


not for more difficult lessons, but for different ones, 
which recognize the changes that have come to exist 
in themselves. < 

The question of better teaching and better results 
remains as a challenge, if more than one series of 
lessons is used. We are pretty well persuaded that 
the beginners’ courses, though not yet perfect, have 
passed the experimental stage, and will be continued. 
We are feeling our way toward primary lesson courses 
that shall be suited to the little folk. The trend of 
the times seems to be toward an advanced course for 
the older pupils. 

I believe it to be possible that each department may 
have its own series, and that all may be in actual har- 
mony, with better results than we are now gaining, 
and with a much greater unity than at present. I 
believe that as the teaching force is developed there 
will come more thorough study, more independent 
thought, and a better use of God’s Word in winning 
souls to Christ and training them to his service. My 
earnest plea is for the conserving of all that is good in 
the uniform lesson plan, and for such provision. by 
the International Convention as shall meet.every prac- 
tical need ; for a broader spirit of fellowship toward 
those who for the time may differ concerning the les- 
sons; for more perfect unity in organized Sunday- 
school work,.whereby advance along every line of 
effort may be gained. Withal, I claim perfect liberty 
for all to exercise their right of choice, without risk 
of being set aside because of it. 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Professor Shailer Mathews, 


Joint Author of ‘' Principles and Ideals for the Sunday- 
School,’’ and Editor of The World To-Day. 











WO considerations must govern any selection of a 
curriculum for the Sunday-school. The first is 
the actual pedagogical principle which pertains 

to such matters. No public school would think of 
teaching children of different ages and different ac- 
quirements the same lessons. Nor would it think it 
had evolved a legitimate pedagogical method by de- 
termining to teach the same lesson to different classes 
of pupils in different ways. As the student grows 
older, the teaching of mathematics, for instance, is 
varied not only in point of method, but also in the 
actual subject-matter taught. Similarly in the case of 
other branches, like history and literature. A child's 
mind will grasp some things more readily than it will 
others, no matter how ingeniously either may be taught. 
In fact, the question of the curriculum is not that of 
the way of teaching, But of the adaptation of subject- 
matter to the intellectual development of the pupil. 

The ideal curriculum will sooner or later be gener- 
ally acknowledged to be a practical curriculum. 
Sunday-schools will adopt different lessons for the 
different grades into which they are divided. If a 
school be thoroughly graded parallel with the day- 
school, it will follow that it may have ten or a dozen 
different lessons studied by different grades on the 
same Sunday. If the school be graded only in three 
or four main divisions, each division would have the 
lesson peculiarly fitted to its members. | 

Such an arrangement of the curriculum would re- 
sult in a larger interest on the part of both the teacher 
and the pupil, and what is even more important, in a 
larger efficiency on the part of the teacher. For the 
teacher would then be able to remain in a grade 
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teaching the same lesson for a series of years. The 
class would be promoted ; the teacher would be the 
better prepared for its successor. 

So far for the ideal. Other considerations are less 
pedagogical than opportunist and practical. The or- 
dinary answer brought against such a proposal as I 
have just made is not that it is bad, but that it is im- 
practicable. I recognize considerable force in this 
contention, but I think it is generally over-stated. 
Why should we not stand firmly for what, almost with- 
out exception, we recognize as a workable grading of 
the school into elementary, secondary, and adult divi- 
sions, and insist that each division be furnished with 
an appropriate and teachable lesson ? 

For one I am sanguine that our splendid Sunday- 
school organizations will see the possibilities of the 
situation, and give us at least three sets of lessons for 
the three main divisions of the school. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 





The Rev. Pascal Harrower, 


Chairman of the Joint Sunday-school Commission 
of the Episcopal Church. 











HIS symposium starts with the recognition of two 
facts, —first, the fact of the uniform lesson, which 
for more than thirty years has been used in most 

Sunday-schools in Anglo-Saxon Christendom; and 
second, the fact that there is a steadily increasing 
number of thoughtful teachers who think that better 
results will be secured from the adoption of different 
Bible lessons for different grades. I shall give briefly 
the reasons which seem to me in favor of the latter 
method, and certain principles which must influence 
the selection of such lesson material. 

I. 1. The pupils to be taught represent widely di- 
vergent ages, and each one is passing through a dis- 
tinct development covering the periods from early 
childhood to maturity. If we note with any sympathy 
or insight whatever the life about us, we shall find 
that one of its most striking facts is its inevitable 
variety. In no other school or gathering of people 
for instruction do we ignore this unyielding fact of 
difference in age. People fall by a sort of natural 
law into their proper classifications. Again, the child 
himself passes through distinct stages of growth. He 
grades his own life and growth; we do not grade 
them for him. It is quite possible that a father of 
forty may play ball with his boy, but the boy will not 
put his father on the junior ball team. There is a 
place and time for everything, and generally God sets 
things in their proper order. He grades the boy, 
not we. 

2. The Bible itself is in the large a unit. 
import is distinct and definite. But in its parts it isa 
book of the utmost variety. It is a book of history 
and prophecy, it abounds in poetry and philosophy, 
in prayers and hymns, in the works of statesmen and 
kings and apostles. But more than this,—it has the 
largest variety of spiritual experience, from that of the 
patriarchs and judges to that of Jesus and his apostles. 
The Bible may therefore be called the graded revela- 
tion of God. It meets human nature in a much richer 
and completer way than would be possible if it in- 
cluded only the highest elements of that revelation. 
It takes us at the beginnings of our spiritual life and 
leads us on to the most advanced experience. The 
Bible is the book of God's school. This school is a 
graded school. It is graded because both book and 
pupil are graded. 

II. Would better teaching and results generally 
accrue from the adoption of different Bible lessons 
for different grades? I should answer Yes, for the 
following reasons : 

1. Uniformity of lesson material focalizes atten- 
tion upon the lesson. But the adaptation of lesson 
material to graded work focalizes attention upon the 
great purpose for which the school exists,—namely, 
the securing of a well-defined and comprehensive 
knowledge of religion. It is well for the child to 
know that there is a certain law of progress in reli- 
gious knowledge. It is far more important for him to 
know that an older and more advanced pupil is work- 
ing in some higher grade, upon some more advanced 
revelation, than to feel that the entire school is study- 
ing the same uniform lesson. This law works else- 
where. It should work in the study of religion. 


Its final 


When we look at it from the simple point of view of 





interest or incentive, everything favors the method of 
different lessons for different grades. The pupil's 
own experience involves the demand for this progres- 
sive study. 

2. The work of the teacher derives its real dignity 
from the fact that it is part of an ordered scheme. 
The teacher who is taking a pupil through the stories 
of the Old Testament knows that his work is dis- 
tinctly applicable to the pupil at that point in his 
education. To do that well is to prepare him for a 
later and more thorough grasp of Old Testament his- 
tory. It has a distinct educational value. The boy 
of ten cannot study the prophecy of Isaiah or the 
epistles of St. Paul. And the teacher recognizes this, 
and for that very reason puts a new estimate on his 
work. He may have developed a special aptitude 
for just this story-work, and for that very reason have 
the faculty for laying the firmer foundation in these 
impressionable years for another type of study later on. 
There is every reason to suppose that different teach- 
ers will have different gifts. Some will be skilful at 
stories, others in the teaching of doctrinal lessons, 
others in the line of history, or the practises and 
usages and sacraments of the church. These all 
come within a proper course of religious instruction, 
and the teacher in each department finds a new in- 
centive to faithful and efficient works. 

I1I. On what principles should we select our Bible 
material? The answer is in the main simple and defi- 
nite. Take any child, and see what the natural 
unfolding of his life is. Conceive it possible for that 
child to go browsing through the Bible, and what 
would he instinctively seize upon first? We shall not 
make any mistake if we simply follow and select ac- 
cording to the nature of the child. He cannot use at 
ten what he will want at fifteen, and at eighteen he 
will realize the meaning of books and passages utterly 
out of his reach at twelve. 

Now in the Bible we have a book that beyond all 
others is adapted to meet these conditions. It is ab- 
solutely true to the laws of psychological development. 
This is the secret of its unquestioned superiority as a 
book of religion. Through all the stages of child- 
hood and youth it meets in the richest possible way 
each stage. In other words, in any true system of 
lessons the pupil and the subject meet naturally. 
Subject-graded lessons mean lessons that meet the 
nature-graded pupil. First the story age, with its 
pictures, its songs, its nature-illustration ; then the 
biographical study of the Old and New Testaments ; 
the study of books by themselves, carefully selecting 
such as are fitted to the age and experience of the 
pupil ; the study of the Bible as history and litera- 
ture, its ethics and doctrines and spiritual life. Along 
with such a course of study must move the life of the 
church ; its fellowship in worship, its social service, 
its art and music, its sacraments and ceremonial. We 
are to remember that the whole nature of the child is 
to be nurtured and enriched, so that body, soul, and 
spirit may together come to their perfect growth. 

West New Bricuton, N. Y. 





George B. Stewart, D.D., LL. D. 


President of Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
President of the Sunday-school Department 
of the Religious Education Association 











HAT is a beautiful picture, which warms the heart 
of every man who looks on it, —that picture of a 
family room in which children of various ages, 
father, mother, and grandparents, are gathered about 
the family lamp. The grandfather has the Bible on 
his knee, the grandmother is busily knitting a mitten 
for the restless boy on the other side of the table, 
who is manifestly in an exciting part of his book, 
‘* Bob, Son of Battle.’" The father is buried in his 
evening paper, and the mother is helping a studious 
fellow with his arithmetic. One of the girls is flatter- 
ing herself that she is able to interpret ‘The Ring 
and the Book,’’ which is open before her, while a 
younger sister is curled up in an easy-chair, and is 
reveling in a picture-book. Each is busy in his own 
way, and with the thing that interests him at the time. 
This is a school with graded lessons, and one pupil 
in a class. 
After a while a neighbor and his family drop in for 
the evening, and soon another family comes, and an- 
other, until six or eight or ten families are gathered 





under the hospitable roof. The single room is too 
small, and the company has overflowed into other 
rooms. In one room is a group of the smaller chil- 
dren playing games, in another some one is telling a 
story to an older set of children, in another, most un- 
accountably, the young men and women are assem- 
bled, and they do not seem to be talking about the 
politics which are exciting the older men in another 
room, or the neighborhood affairs so interesting to the 
women in that other corner. Each group now has its 
common interest and common occupation, This is a 
common school with graded lessons. 

Before the evening closes, some one suggests that a 
little time might be spent profitably in religious instruc- 
tion, and the suggestion is received with favor by all. 
The little children clamor for the story of Elisha and 
the bears, the boys are held by the temptations, 
struggles, defeats, and victories of Samson ; the col- 
lege young people are keen to follow a skilful teacher 
as he traces the progress of the Christian religion 
from its birthplace in Jerusalem to its throne for the 
next millennium and a half in Rome; while the older 
people prefer to bring to view the beauties of the 
Psalms or the teachings in ‘*The Upper Room”’ 
Each group in its religious study is engaged, just as 
earlier in the evening, upon the thing that is most 
closely related to its own condition, needs, and inter- 
ests. If it were Sunday, it would be a Sunday-school 
with graded lessons. ° 

We have here the principle on which the Sunday- 
school curriculum should. be constructed. It is the 
natural principle of grouping individuals, and treating 
each group as an individual. This is the principle 
that obtains in every secular school, and if the Sun- 
day-school is to be in any proper sense a school it 
must obtain init. This principle has a threefold re- 
gard, to the pupil, to the subject to be taught, and to 
the end in the teaching. 

While the end to be attained in the Sunday-school 
is the nurturing of intelligent and genuine Christian 
character, yet different individuals are at different 
stages of their growth, and the truth which cafries 
them from one stage of growth to the next is not 
equally efficient at all stages. Therefore, the psy- 
chological state of the pupil, and the truth peculiarly 
suited to that state, must be considered if the best re- 
sults of the desired kind are to be secured. No one 
questions this regarding secular instruction. Why 
should it be questioned regarding religious instruc- 
tion? Indeed, the position is frankly conceded and 
followed in the graded primary course, and consist- 
ency, as well asthe crying needs of the Sunday- 
school, requires that the curriculum should be graded 
throughout as well as at its beginning. . 

The application of this natural and universal prin- 
ciple of pedagogy will give a carefully articulated 
Sunday-school curriculum of fifteen or sixteen courses, 
one for each year for pupils from three or four years 
of age to eighteen or twenty. The advantages from 
such a progressive scheme of lessons, adjusted to the 
psychological and spiritual condition of the pupil are 
too numerous to mention here. 

To the pupil there would be the advantage of pro- 
gress from one stage of Bible knowledge to another in 
an orderly, systematic way, with a definite section of 
biblical literature and of spiritual truth for a particu- 
lar period. This means momentum, accelerated ve- 
locity, cumulative force. 

The school itself will reap a great advantage from a 
progressive course of lessons in a more compact, 
orderly prosecution of its work. There will be some- 
thing doing in such a school, and everybody will 
know it. 

Every Christian when he opens his Bible employs 
the principle at the bottom of the grade curriculum. 
Every home, except where it tries to follow the 
principle of the uniform lesson, employs this prin- 
ciple in its secular and religious instruction ; every 
school in the land, except the Sunday-school, employs 
this principle. Hence, it is hard to convince people 
that the Sunday-school is a school, to persuade them 
that attendance is worth while, to secure satisfactory 
teachers, to bring the work of the Sunday-school to a 
definite goal. 

The progressive curriculum is the natural and ped- 
agogically correct curriculum. When the Sunday- 
school courageously heeds this principle it will take 
its place in the esteem of the Church as its greatest 
agency for the religious education of its youth. 

Auburn, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 291) 

sunshine, to be sure the eggs and larvz are all out of 
them before packing away. They should be placed 
in the sunshine as often and as long as possible. 

Second, they should be wrapped in tight, stout 
paper, so folded about them that the larvz from out- 
side cannot get inside. Pinning is not enough. Paste- 
board boxes are the best protection, after pasting 
strips of paper along where the lid joins the box. 
After things are packed away in this manner, the 
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bad-smelling stuffs are of no use. Remember that 
all the damage is done to our articles by the larve. 
They do not care a snap for smells. All the damage 
is done by larve from eggs in the articles when they 
are packed away, excepting, of course, those which 
are left hanging about. No amount of care will save 
things from moths if they are not well brushed, aired, 
and sunned, before they are packed. Many acry, scold- 
ing, and loss will be avoided if this is remembered. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 





Learning to See 


Spiritual Truth 


The Twenty-eighth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 








/ «| STREET boy, with a piece of srnoked 
’ glass, can see the spots on the noon- 
day sun. It takes the keen-eyed scien- 
tist with his spectroscope to discern 
the brighter colors of every ray of the 
sun in its course. Similarly, every 
preacher can perceive the defects in 
the sayings and doings of a young 
man just beginning to work for his Master. But only 
the superior lover of Christ and of his fellows can 
recognize in a young worker indications of promise 
that are worthy of cultivation and development. And 
therefore it is that such a man as Horace Bushnell 
incidentally does so much in bringing out and bringing 
up men whom a lesser man would never have deemed 
worthy of special notice and effort at training.’’ 

Thus Henry Clay Trumbull gave grateful expression 
to his disciple-love for Bushnell, more than fifty years 
after his first meeting with that seer of the nineteenth 
century. For Horace Bushnell was nothing less than 
that, —a prophet of vision, whose philosophical, specu- 
lative, discerning mind gained an independent grasp 
of spiritual truth by daring exploration, a mastery of 
expressive language by rigid training, and through 
startling convictions and unconventional ways of stat- 
ing truth, the bitterest animosity and the warmest 
devotion that could well be accorded a modern reli- 
gious leader. 

It was in his early mission-school days, after an 
address before a gathering of Sunday-school workers, 
that Henry Trumbull came under the influence of 
Bushnell, through an encouraging word that the lis- 
tening preacher gave to the young layman. This was 
the beginning of an intimacy which became a control- 
ling intellectual and spiritual factor in Henry Trum- 
bull's life. Up to the time of his intercourse with 
Bushnell, Mr. Trumbull was a literalist in biblical 
interpretation, having little or nothing of that pecu- 
liarly Oriental cast of mind which he acquired in later 
years. On the other hand, Bushnell’s most distinct- 
ive contribution to the religious thought of the day 
was his ‘‘ Essay on Language'’ in his volume ‘‘God 
in Christ,"’ given again in its substance in his ‘* Build- 
ing Eras'’ volume under the title ‘* Our Gospel a Gift 
to the Imagination."’ 

In the very title there was a challenge. It was not 
easy for men to conform their habits of biblical inter- 
pretation to Bushnell's theory of the failure of human 
language to exactly express the spiritual and the infi- 
nite, and to his belief in the supremacy of suggestive- 
ness where words are used to approach spiritual 
meanings. Views like this did not appeal at first to 
Trumbull, but they came to be so veritably his own 
that all his Bible study and Bible exegesis were shot 
through and through with that golden thread. When 
Bushnell was attacked theologically, Trumbull had a 
part in defending him in the public prints. 

As the two men came to know each other, they 
would take long walks, discussing problems of life and 
thought, Bushnell the while leading his young friend 

‘‘out from the bondage of dead literalism.. . into the 
larger liberty of God's truth as beyond human ex- 
pression.’" Bushnell longed to have Trumbull in the 
pastorate, and he presented to him again and again 
invitations from prominent churches, hardly deeming 
the Sunday-school work of sufficient scope and value 
to claim his young friends’ talents permanently. In 
1869 the Connecticut Sunday-school workers reorgan- 
ized the association whose state convention work had 
been discontinued with the outbreak of the war, and 
Mr. Trumbull, who was the prime factor in the reor- 
ganization, persuaded Bushnell to preach the opening 
sermon at the convention. ‘‘God’s Thoughts Fit 
Bread for Children'’ was his sermon title. The 














preacher had come, in the course of the years, into a 
higher conception of the Sunday-school, and not long 
before his death he said to Mr. Trumbull, one day as 
they met on the street : 

‘*Trumbull, you knew better than I did where the 
Lord wanted you. I honestly thought the pulpit was 
a bigger place for you, and | tried to get you into it. 
But now I’ ve come to see that the work you are doing 
is the greatest work in the world.’’ ‘Then, after a 
moment's pause, he added, ‘‘Sometimes I think it's 
the ondy work there is in the world.’ 

It was while under the stimulus of Bushnell’s 
teaching that Henry Clay Trumbull made his first 
independent attempt at close exegesis, in a study of 
the Third Commandment, with especial reference to 
the significance of ‘‘name.’’ He concluded from his 
studies that to ‘* ‘¢ake... in vain’ the name of Jehovah 
as our God was not to speak or write it profanely, but 
was to claim a right to uplift or bear it without doing 
this in sincerity and reverence.’’ To Trumbull’s en- 
thusiastic explanation of his study Bushnell listened 
with deep interest as they drew near the end of their 
walk one day. When they were about to part he 
grasped Mr. Trumbull's hand, exclaiming earnestly, 
‘‘Trumbull, you've given me a great truth, and I 
thank you."* 

Nothing that Dr. Trumbull told of his intercourse 
with Bushnell more felicitously or characteristically 
disclosed the secret of the seer’s power than one of 
the homely and illuminating sayings that fell from 
Bushnell’s lips in conversation. ‘‘One day,’ wrote 
Dr. Trumbull, ‘‘as I was walking with him, and he 
had been pouring out the treasures of his rich thoughts 
for my benefit, I burst out with : 

‘**Q Doctor, you are simply grand ! 
it is to be with you! 
like you.’ 

*«*Oh, no, Trumbull! I just look at truth from 
another corner of the room, that’s all.’ 

‘«But who like him could find that corner? And 
what a privilege it was to hear him tell what he had 
seen as he stood there !"’! 

While Mr. Trumbull was thus gaining in spiritual 
perceptions, and had fairly entered upon the studies 
which occupied an increasingly prominent place in 
his thought as time went on, he was giving himself 
with an ever-growing intensity to his Sunday-school 
field work. The missionaries under his charge, or 
within the sphere of his influence, felt his power. 
Missionaries in the West, for whose work New Eng- 
land Sunday-schools were giving money, were ex- 
pected to write letters from the field to the schools 
from which such support came. Mr. Trumbull had 
supervision of these letters, so far as his field was 
concerned, and he was characteristically particular 
about their exact fitness for the school to which they 
were sent. Thus he wrote to the home office of the 
American Sunday School Union : 


How good 
There's no one in the world 


I wish all missionaries would date their letters from the 
states where they reside. Traverse City and Tuscola and 
other localities are doubtless somewhere, but I do not 
know where. They indicate no more clearly the field of 
effort than would Cedar Swamp, Four-acre Lot, Honey- 
suckle Meadow, or Red Barn Hollow. 


Or, again : 


—— dates at Olivet. Where is that? He also begins 
with the statement that he fears he shall not interest his 
correspondents. There is no need of his bragging of that. 


When, in December, 1869, Mr. F. G. Ensign, now 
superintendent of the Northwest District of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union field, was chosen to that 
office with the title then of secretary, he went to 


1“ My Four Religious Teachers,”’ p. 88. 
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Hartford for a consultation with Mr. Trumbull. 
‘*He took me to his house,’’ writes Mr. Ensign, 
*‘and gave me a clear and exact outline of the work 
to be done. He understood the needs of the West 
perfectly. When I left his house and started for 
Chicago, I understood clearly what course I ought to 
pursue to accomplish that which the Society expected. 

‘I had never met, up to that time, a man who could 
so enter into the life of another, and who so under- 
stood another's ability to do his chosen work as to 
forecast the practical way to it for him. I realized 
that I had been with one of the wisest of Christian 
workers, if not one of the seers of our age. Every 
suggestion he made for my guidance was carefully 
noted at the time, and after thirty-five years of actual 
service as superintendent of the missionary operations 
of the American Sunday-School Union in the North- 
west I am able to say that the outline given to me by 
Mr. Trumbull in December, 1869, has been followed, 
and it has given to the cause whatever success has 
been secured.’’ 

And others far away, or near his own home, have 
borne grateful and generous testimony to Henry Clay 
Trumbull’ s influence and spirit in these fruitful years. 
Mr. John B. Smith, then a Sunday-school co-worker 
of his, and from the early days until now a contribu- 
tor to the paper to which Dr. Trumbull gave so ex- 
tensive an influence, tells of the ‘‘eminently social ’’ 
character of the missionary secretary, and of his read- 
iness to make life brighter for all. 

‘‘He could recognize a man however rough his 
exterior,’’ writes Mr. Smith, ‘‘and take him into fel- 
lowship. An Irishman of most disagreeable manners 
and a face almost ugly, but with a big streak of man- 
liness in him, used to work for me in my market- 
garden in East Hartford. As Mr. Trumbull was once 
calling on me he happened to spy this man, and 
shouted out: ‘If there isn’t Mike Collins!’ Mike's 
face was radiant. The comrades met. The joy 
didn’t leave Mike's heart for a year at that greeting 
from his old chaplain, and I saw that Trumbull loved 
and honored the man."’ 

‘(IT have often heard him say,’’ continues Mr. 
Smith, in commenting upon Trumbull’s emphasis on 
certain principles of Sunday-school work, ‘You can 
never be sure that you have given anybody a clear 
idea till he has given you back what you gave him.’ 
And he himself practised on the same principle, not 
only in his teaching, but in many ways. I repeat- 
edly knew him to hire a hack and drive across a toll- 
bridge, and a mile and a half further, to my house to 
consult me about some matter about whjch we both 
knew my advice would have almost no value, and 
when, on parting, I would regretfully express that 
conviction, he would say, ‘Well, no matter ; I got 
what I came for ; I see it more clearly now.’ "’ 

Tracking the story of these years through his diaries 
of events, one is amazed at the number of personal 
interviews Mr. Trumbull was able to combine with 
the other duties of the day and night. His habit of 
writing on the cars disposed of much work that would 
have occupied him at home. Yet he was constantly 
meeting in travel those with whom he wished to con- 
verse. He held that his work with individuals was 
his chief work, and he would drop his pen for a talk 
with a friend or acquaintance just as readily as he 
would take it up again when the conversation with its 
opportunity was closed. He could take hold and let 
go instantly in any work that engaged his attention, 
seeming to turn with his whole being from one thing 
to another without friction or waste of time. Bundle 
of nerves though he was, he could detach himself 
from the pressure of thronging duties, from the fetters 
of physical ailments, and even from grief itself, and 
apply himself wholly to the one duty of the hour with 
marvelous concentration. 

His library was not secluded. It was, indeed, the 
play-room and the living-room of his home, as well as 
his work-room. He could write or read with all the 
little noises of the household going on about him, 
though he was by no means oblivious to them. Even 
as he worked, he kept track of any conversation in 
the room, and would comment upon it in his lively 
fashion, turning as quickly to his writing again. 

But this distinctively social being, this man of 
friendly address, found it by no means easy to keep a 
certain resolve made very early in his Christian life, 
—the determination to speak a word for Christ to 
any individual with whom he might be associated in 
such a way that he could properly choose the subject 
of conversation. He had many occasions to know 
how hard it is to make up one’s mind that ow is the 
time to speak, but none more rich in God-given les- 
sons than one that came to him during a sojourn in 
Florida in 1868. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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LESSON Il. 


JUNE Il. 


Rev. I : 10-20. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE RISEN CHRIST 


(Read Rev., chaps. 1-3.) Memory verses: 17, 18 


Golden Text: I am he that liveth, and was dead; and behold, I am alive for evermore.—Rev. 1: 18* 





COMMON VERSION 


10 I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, 
and heard behind me a great voice, as of a 
trumpet, 

11 Saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the first 
and the last: and, What thou seest, write in 
a book, and send if unto the seven churches 
which are in Asia; unto Ephesus, and unto 
Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and unto Thya- 
tira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, 
and unto Laodicea. 

12 And I turned to see the voice that spake 
with me. And being turned, I saw seven 
golden candlesticks ; 

13 And in the midst of the seven candle- 
sticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt 
about the paps with a golden girdle. _ 

14 His head and Ais hairs were white like 
wool, as white as snow ; and his eyes were as 
a flame of fire ; ; 

1s And his feet like unto fine brass, as if 
they burned in a furnace; and his voice as 
the sound of many waters. 

16 And he had in his right hand seven stars : 
and out of his mouth went a sharp twoedged 


AMERICAN REVISION 


10 I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and 
I heard behind me a great voice, as of a 
trumpet 11 saying, What thou seest, write in 
a book and send i¢ to the seven churches: 
unto Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Per- 
gamum, and unto Thyatira, and unto Sardis, 
and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea. 
12 And I turned to see the voice that spake 
with me. And having turned I saw seven 
golden ! candlesticks ; 13 and in the midst of 
the ! candlesticks one like unto a son of man, 
clothed with a garment down to the foot, and 
girt about at the breasts with a golden girdle. 
14 And his head and his hair were white as 
white wool, white as snow ; and his eyes were 
as a flame of fire; 15 and his feet like unto 
burnished brass, as if it had been refined in a 
furnace ; and his voice as the voice of many 
waters. 16 And he had in his right hand 
seven stars: and out of his mouth proceeded 


COMMON VERSION 


sword : and his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength. 

17 And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as 
dead. And he laid his right hand upon me, 
saying unto me, Fear not; I am the first and 
the last : 

18 / am he that liveth, and was dead ; and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore, Ameng and 
have the keys of hell and of death. 

19 Write the things which thou hast seen, 
and the things which are, and the things which 
shall be hereafter ; 

20 ‘The mystery of the seven stars which 
thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven 
golden candlesticks. ‘Ihe seven stars are the 
angels of the seven churches: and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven 
churches, 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—l am. 
evermore, 
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a sharp two-edged sword: and his counte- 
nance was as the sun shineth in his strength. 
17 And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as 
one dead. And he laid his right hand upon 
me, saying, Fear not; | am the first and the 
last, 18 and the Living one ; and I ? was dead, 
and behold, | am alive * for evermore, and I 
have the keys of death and of Hades. 19 
Write therefore the things which thou sawest, 
and the things which are, and the things 
which shall come to pass hereafter; 20 the 
mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest 
4in my right hand, and the seven golden ! can- 
dlesticks. ‘The seven stars are the angels of 
the seven churches: and the seven ! candle- 
sticks are seven churches. 


.. the Living one; and | was dead, and behold, I am alive for 


1Gr. lampstands, 2Gr. became. %Gr. unto the ages of the ages. 4 Gr. upon. 


PronunciaTion.—Ephesus, Eph’e-sis ; Smyrna, Smyr’na; Pergamum, Per’ga-mum; Thyatira, Thy- 
a-ti’ra ; Ppiladelphia, Phil-a-dél-phi-a ; Laodicea, La-0d-i-cé’a. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


WO pictures there are, to draw for ap pupils 
to-day; and if you draw them with the skill and 
vividness and power that can come only from 

hard study and earnest preparation, those: pictures 
ought to abide with your pupils through life. 

Phe first picture is that of the ‘‘Ecce Homo.” If 
you have the Times Lesson Picture of May 21, study 
it for some of the details given in that wonderful 
painting by Ciseri. Then go to one of the sources 
from which the artist took his materials, the nine- 
teenth chapter of John, and read the first sixteen 
verses again. Master the details of that scene, until, 
in a vivid word picture, you can make your pupils 
see the despised and rejected man, scorned and ridi- 
culed, silent before Pilate and his mob of accusers, 
save for a single word directing Pilate’s thoughts to 
the Father above; the scene closed by the leading 
away of the man of Nazareth to the most shameful 
death his fellow-men could inflict. 

The materials for the second picture are given in 
the first chapter of the Revelation of John, from the 
12th to the 16th verses.. A painting of this picture 
would mean little. Therefore you must try rather 
to give an impression of the wonderful, superhuman 
elements of the vision of him whom John saw, rather 
than merely to emphasize the details of the symbol- 
ism as they are recounted. The younger your pupils 
are, the more necessary it may be to help them to 
understand that the descriptions in Revelation are 
meant to suggest, to us finite beings who cannot 
grasp infinite truth, some of the splendors of 
heavenly things, not to describe literally just how 
heavenly things look. With that point made ciear, 
draw the picture of the majesty, the dazzling splen- 
dor, of this being, the very sight of whom caused 
John to fall at his feet as one dead. 

And the two pictures are of the same Person! If 
your class is not of the youngest pupils, read to them 
this majestic characterization of the Christ, with 
which Dr. McLaren closes his lesson-article : ‘ ¢he 
universal Lord, ‘the prince Y all the kings of the 
earth, the director of the history of the world, 
the source of the impulses that shape it, the test 
and the judge of men, whose will makes and un- 
makes, builds and overthrows, who moves through 
the ages bringing his steadfast purposes to = 
tion, and setting up his own everlasting kingdom, 
which ts righteousness, peace, and joy.” 

Even John had fled and forsaken foous of Nazareth 
in the hour of his humiliation and sore trial. But to 
John was granted a vision of the ascended and glori- 
fied Christ. How the vision came, and what the 
message was that came with it, are our study this 
week. 

What you may have assigned last Sunday to your 
pupils you will certainly wish to do for your own 
grasp of the lesson,—read carefully the first three 
chapters of the Revelation. (Take occasion in class 
to emphasize the fact that there is no ‘‘s” on the 
end of the name of this book,—a mistake very com- 
monly made.) Indeed, if you are willing to devote 
an hour or so to reading the book entirely through, 
so much the better. A clear, brief summary of the 
leading thought and the threefold purpose of the 
book is given in Professor Riddle’s ‘‘ Introductory.” 
What the Revelation does and does not do is out- 
lined in Dean Sanders’ first three paragraphs. If 
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you are teaching an adult class, you may have de- 
cided with them last week to make the entire book 
the subject of your study in the two weeks (June 11 
and 18) that are given to lessons from the book. A 
brief analysis of the book is given in the latter half 
of Dr. eleren’e second paragraph. The condition 
of the world at the time of John’s vision is graphic- 
ally presented in Dr. Dunning’s second paragraph. 
A natural grouping of the sections of the first twenty 
verses of chapter 1 is suggested in Dr. Dunning's 
opening lage me 

Now take up with your class the facts of the record 
before them. John’s mention of the ‘‘ Lord’s day”’ 
(that is, the day on which. Christ arose from the dead) 
marks the transition which was occurring from the 
observance of the Jewish Sabbath (seventh day) to 
the Christian Lord’s day (first day) as the weekly 
religious festival. It makes a difference whether we 
are ‘‘in the spirit’”’ to hear God or not, as is shown 
in Dr. Banks’ and Dr. Goss’ first paragraphs, and 
Dr. Dunning’s fourth paragraph. 

The Orientals’ special reverence for a book, and for 
a religion committed to a book, is noted by Mrs. 
Howie in her first paragraph. Notice what Dr. Mc- 
Laren says as to the significance of the number of 
the seven churches (third paragraph). The message 
to thém is the message to us all. If you go on 
through the first three chapters with your class, you 
will find helpful Dr, Dunning’ condensed characteriza- 
tion of the spiritual condition of the seven churches 
(third paragraph). Professor Riddle, on the eleventh 
verse, gives interesting historical facts about the 
cities. 

You and your class have a rare opportunity this 
week to study Oriental imagery and its symbolisms. 
An Oriental was never a literalist,—his fertile imag- 
ination forbade that. To get into the spirit of a 
book like this we must try to shake loose from the 
shell of our cold Western unimaginative literalness, 
and catch something of the Eastern fire of imagery. 
A number of suggestions are made by the lesson 
writers as to the symbolism of the details of this first 
chapter. Professor Riddle does so, in his comments 
on verses 13, 14, 16. Notice his quoted comment on 
the imagery: ‘‘sublime asa purely mental concep- 
tion, but intolerable if we were to give it an outward 
form and expression.” Other suggested symbolisms 
are given by Dr. McLaren in his seventh and eighth 
paragraphs, and by Dr. Dunning in his fifth para- 
graph. 

Yet in spite of this ‘‘overwhelming impression of 
transcendent majesty,” John need not have feared 
(McLaren, 10). And the vision, after all, was not 
merely to show the Son of God in his glory, but 
Christ in the midst of the churches (McLaren, 5, 6). 
There is the real glory of the vision and the message, 
tous. That glorified, ascended Son of God is with 
us still, offering us now and here all that he has of 
power and joy and light and love. Is that not 
enough to give us the conquering faith that Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker showed even after the death of 
his dearest one in the world (Banks, last paragraph) ? 
Christ permits his churches, of which we are mem- 
bers, to be his light-givers in a world of darkness. 
Are we striving to realize that trust every day ? 


< 
Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read chapters 21 and 22 of Revelation. 
How many promised blessings can you find, and 
what are they, in the verses of the lesson ? 





In what former lesson this year did we study about 
the water of life ? 

Where in the Bible is the tree of life first men- 
tioned ? ‘ 

What do you mean by ‘‘ heaven” ? 

What do you mean by ‘“ going to heaven” ? 

Why did the angel tell John not to worship him ? 

Upon what condition does Christ promise us a 
seat with him in his throne (Golden Text) ? 


5 4 


Every revelation is a commission, 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Introductory 


HE book of Revelation is a record of visions seen 
by the apostle John in th¢ isle of Patmos. It 
was intended for public reading, since that is 

the correct sense of chapter 1: 3. Hence its purpose 
is for edification, and it should be interpreted ac- 
cordingly. John the apostle was the author. ‘St. 
John the Divine” is a later heading, ‘‘ divine” being 
a translation of the word meaning ‘‘ theologian.” 
Until recently the date of writing was assigned to 
the latter part of the reign of Domitian, about A.D. 
95 or 96. Recent opinion places it much earlier, in 
the reign of Nero. This view is favored by the evi- 
dent difference of the style of this book from that of 
the Fourth Gospel. But this is better explained by 
the difference in character, the Gospel being a narra- 
tive, the Revelation a description of visions, like those 
of the Old Testament prophets. Hence the Hebrew 
influence on the style. The three great thoughts 
presented are: the supremacy of the incarnate Re- 
deemer, the conflicts of his people on the earth, the 
final victory. The first is indicated in the present 
lesson, the last in the next lesson, what intervenes 
portrays the second. This holds good on any of the 
many theories of interpretation, which cannot be dis- 
cussed here. 

Patmos, where the visions occurred, is an island in 
the Aigean Sea (archipelago), one of a group called 
eng So Being barren and desolate, it was a fit 
place for banishment, containing mines in which the 
exiles are said to have labored. Tradition indicates 
a cave as the place where the apostle saw the visions. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 10,—/; that is, John (vs. 4, 9).—/n# the 
Spirit: Under the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit; rapt like the ancient prophets.—On the Lord's 
day: The only New Testament passage where the 
first day of the week is thus termed. his points to 
the later date.—As of a trumpet: Loud and dis- 
tinct, though the sound of a trumpet is several times 
spoken of as attending divine manifestations. 

Verse 11.—Saying ; The words ‘‘I am Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last,” are not well attested, 
being inserted from verse 8.— What thou seest: Art 
seeing, referring to the whole series of visions.— 
Seven churches: All of them in the southwestern 
part of what is now called Asia Minor. As ‘‘ seven” 
1S a representative number, these were probably 
selected out of many churches.—/phesus : The cap- 
ital city of this Roman province of Asia, and John's 
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home in his later life; now a heap of ruins.—Smyrna: 
Forty miles north of Ephesus; still a place of impor- 
tance. Polycarp resided there, probably when this 
book was written.—Pergamum; Now called Berg- 
amvtzh, north of Smyrna, in Mysia. Once famous for 
its library, afterwards sent to Alexandria; the city 
of Asculapius.— 7hyatira: In Lydia, celebrated for 
its purple cloth; compare Acts 16: 14.— Sardis: 
Also in Lydia, and formerly the capital city of 
Creesus.—Philadelphia: Twenty-eight miles south- 
east of Sardis, now called Allahshar, and a consider- 
able town.—Laodicea: In Phrygia, not far from 
Colosse (Col. 2: 1; 4: 13, 15) The character of 
these churches respectively is indicated by the letters 
in chapters 2 and 3. 

Verse 12,—Seven golden candlesticks: Greek, 
‘‘lampstands ’; not the lamps themselves. These 
represented the seven churches (v. 20); the Old Tes- 
tament tabernacle had one candlestick with seven 
branches. 

Verse 13.—/n the midst of the candlesticks: 
‘*Seven " is not well attested here.—Like unto a son 
Y man; That is, a man in appearance. The ren- 

ering ‘tthe Son of man”’ which the English Revisers 
place in the pee is possible, but the Greek article 
always occurs where this is the sense (John 5 : 27 is 
scarcely an exception).—Down to the foot: Long 
robes were signs of rank. 

Verse 14.—White as white wool, white as snow: 
The emphasis is on ‘‘ white,” the symbol of purity 
and glory.—A flame of fire: Symbolical of omnisci- 
ence and of power. 

Verse 15.—ABuruished brass: The Greek term is 
of doubtful origin, but probably suggests the glow of 
molten brass.—As if tt had been: The singular form, 
explaining ‘‘ brass,” is better attested than the plural, 
which would refer to ‘‘ feet.""—H/zs voice as the voice 
of many waters: The same Greek word in both 
cases, 

Verse 16.-—Seven stars : See on verse 20.—A sharp 
two-edged sword; Indicative of power to punish, ac- 
cording to his utterances.—As fhe sun shineth in his 
strength: This completes a description ‘‘ sublime as 
a purely mental conception, but intolerable if we 
were to give it an outward form and expression” 
(Trench), 

Verse 17.—Fear not; lam the first and the last: 
This is virtually equivalent to ‘‘the Alpha and the 
Omega" (v. 8), where the words are those of the 
Lord God. In other passages, as here, the language 
is that of the incarnate Redeemer. 

Verse 18.—And the Living one: To be joined 
with what precedes, This — to the Eternal 
Word.—And / was dead; The punctuation of the 
Revised Version is correct, for this refers to the In- 
carnate One.” ‘* Became” is the more exact sense. 
—The keys = and of Hades: Not **Gehenna,” 
the place of punishment, but ‘* Hades,” the place of 
the dead, ‘' Keys” suggest exclusive authority. 

Verse 19.—Zherefore: So the best authorities. — 
Shall come to pass hereafter: This probably refers 
to the subsequent visions and their significance. 

Verse 20.—/n my right hand: The best authori- 
ties read ‘‘ upon,” suggesting resting upon.—Ange/s 
of the seven churches: Most naturally explained as 
meaning the presiding ministers of these churches 
respectively; compare chapters 2, 3. Other inter- 
pretations: the churches themselves; actual angels, 
representing the churches ; messengers (literal sense 
of angels) from one church to another; a title bor- 
rowed from the synagogue, where some inferior 
officials were thus termed. All these are open to 
objection. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
< 
Brightest visions may come in darkest nights. 
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The Setting of the Picture 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


PHESUS lies on the coast in the southwestern 
— of Turkey in Asia, forty miles south of 
Smyrna. To-day, of the sites of the ‘‘seven 

churches which are in Asia,” Smyrna, Pergamos, 
Thyatira, and Philadelphia are large and important 
centers. The other three, Sardis, Laodicea, and 
Ephesus, live largely in the past, and are chiefly in- 
teresting for their ruins and landmarks. 

Ephesus is believed to have been the scene of St. 
John's later ministry, which was abruptly termi- 
nated by his banishment to Patmos, from whence, 
however, he was allowed in the reign of Nerva to re- 
turn. Among his pupils was Polycarp, and it is to 
one of Polycarp's disciples, Irenzeus, that we are in- 
debted for the information that John continued to 
reside in Ephesus until his death, the only one of 
Christ’s chosen apostles whose end was not hastened 
by the persecutors of the church. 

The places in Ephesus to which all travelers in that 
region go to-day are the site of the Church of St. John, 
the ruined theater into which in Paul's time the natives 
rushed, shouting ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,"’ 
and the site of the Temple of Diana. This temple 
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was one of the seven wonders of the world. It was 
Ionic in architecture, and more than four hundred 
feet long. The auditorium of the theater, semi-cir- 
cular in form, had a seating capacity of twenty-five 
thousand persons. 

The Lesson Picture for June 11 presents a general 
view of the ruins of Ephesus taken from the theater. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


~ 
Nothing takes away our pride like seeing God's 
power. 
- 


Traveling in the Lord’s Land 
Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


W* CONTINUE our review of the journeys of 
Jesus during his ministry, and take up those 
of the second or Galilean year. 

1. From Cana to Capernaum, and thence to Naza- 
reth, and return to Capernaum. With this journey 
note the rejection at Nazareth. 

2. From Capernaum, through eastern Galilee, and 
return, At this time came the healing of.a leper, 
-_ on his return the paralytic let down through the 
roof, 

3. From Capernaum to the feast at Jerusalem, 
the miracle atthe pool of Bethesda, and a return to 
Capernaum. 

4. From Capernaum to ‘‘the mountain” (for the 
choosing of the twelve disciples and the Sermon on 
the Mount), and return to Capernaum. 

5. From Capernaum to Nain (southwest of the Sea 
of Galilee), the raising to life of the widow’s son, a 
tour in southern Galilee, and return to Capernaum. 

6. From Capernaum a voyage across the Lake (on 
the way the stilling of the tempest) to the country 
of the Gergesenes, Gerasenes, or Gadarenes, as it is 
variously called; the restoration of the demoniac 
with the legion, and return to Capernaum. 

7. From Capernaum a second visit to Nazareth 
(and a second rejection), followed by a tour through 
central Galilee and a return to Capernaum. 

8. From Capernaum a retirement across the head 
of the lake to Bethsaida, the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, the walking on the sea, and a return to Ca- 
pernaum. 

Let these eight journeys be marked upon the map, 
and the facts in connection with them be recalled. 

SoutH ORANGE, N. J. 
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HAT TuHovu Segst, WRITE IN A Boox."’—That 
a special revelation of special significance 
should be committed to writing is charac- 

teristically Oriental. The reverence which Orientals 
have for a book must seem to modern Americans extra- 
ordinary, if not bordering on the idolatrous. I have 
seen copies of the New Testament put under the pil- 
low or above the head of a sick person, with the 
expectation that it would drive away the disease, 
especially a mental or a spiritual disease. Particu‘ar 
verses are copied, encased in leather or metal, and 
worn about the person, The Booddhists find in the 
size of their book (said to be three hundred volumes 
or more) an argument for the superiority of Bood- 
dhism over Christianity, and they are astonished 
that the Christian missionary, with so small a book 
as the Bible, dare attack dhism. 

‘** THE SEVEN CANDLESTICKS ARE SEVEN CHURCHES.” 
—While the people were slowly gathering to a meet- 
ing at a private house, I asked a friend: ‘‘ Do you 
see anything now which reminds you of any Bible 
text ?’’ She pointed at once to the mandra (candle- 
stick). It was a low wooden stool, a foot square and 
six inches high, from the center of which rose a stick 
about an inch and a half in diameter, to a height of 
four feet, which supported something like a shallow 
saucer, on which sat the lamp. About half way up 
the stick there was fastened another saucer, and the 
light was sometimes placed on the upper of the two 
and sometimes on the lower. I have seen mandras 
costing from twenty-five cents up to twenty-five or 
thirty dollars. The point is that mandra, the name 
of this piece of furniture, is derived from a root which 
means ‘ light.” A lighthouse is called mandra, and 
a coal-oil lamp glass is also mandra because it gives 
light. Before me lie two Arabic periodicals. The 
one is called ‘‘ light” (7/ zoor), pure and simple, and 
the other is mandra. Both intend the public to un- 
derstand that they are light-givers. Did not he who 
is like unto a son of man conceive of the church as, 
and mean it to be essentially, a giver of light when 
he symbolized it by a mandra ? 

Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria, 
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They who speak His word must know his alphabet. 
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The Glorified Lord Amidst the Churches 


By Alexander 


T WAS given to > to prelude his Gospel with 
the revelation of the pre-incarnate glory of the 
eternal Word, and to begin the book of the Apoc- 

alypse with that of the glory of the ascended Lord. 
Between these two the earthly life is enclosed, and 
its lowliness is more wonderful, and its love more 
amazing, and its redeeming power more triuraphantly 
manifest, when we take into account what he left in 
order to die for us, and what he attained by dying. 
The lesson contains three themes,—the commission 
to John, the vision of Christ, and his words of cheer. 
he Commission. The definite direction to the 
seven churches is not to be limited to the letters 
to them, but extends to the whole of the apoca- 
lypse. The charge was substantially repeated in 
verses 19 and 20: ‘t What thou seest” (v. 11) is ex- 
anded in verse 1g into ‘‘ what thou sawest¢’’—that 
is, the vision of Jesus; ‘‘and the things which are "— 
that is, the unveiling of the eternal realities in chap- 
ter 5-; ‘‘and the things which shall come to pass 
hereafter "—that is, the remainder of the book. 

The fact that the churches are seven suggests that 
they are regarded as ideally complete, and that the 
church universal is addressed through them as its 
representatives, and that view is confirmed by the 
recurrence, in each of the letters to them, of the ex- 
hortation to listen to ‘‘what the Spirit saith to the 
churches.” Astothe attitude of the receiver, we note 
that he ‘‘ was in the Spirit” on the Lord's day—an 
indication of the early consecration of the first day 
of the week, and a lesson to us that a like elevation 
above things seen, and a like immersion into a divine 
atmosphere, must precede our visions of the things 
which are. They who live ‘‘in the Spirit” will see 
into the realities. 

The vision of the glorified Jesus. That John men- 
tions the seven lamp-stands before he speaks of the 
Lord strikes us at first as strange, but it gives the 
key to the significance of the whole vision, which is 
not only a revelation of the glorified Christ, but of 
him in his relation to his churches. That relation, 
and not the bare fact of his glory and majesty, is the 
great message on which all our confidence reposes. 

The church’s function in the world is impressed on 
our hearts and consciences by the representation 


McLaren, D.D. 


that they are ‘‘lamp-stands,” not the light, but 
‘holding forth” or bearing witness to that Light, 
and the churches are fitted for their sacred work in 
the measure in which they realize Christ's presence 
in their midst. Of course, the golden ‘‘ candlestick” 
in the temple is the source of the representation, but 
the change from one to seven suggests the change 
from the formal unity of Israel to the better unity of 
the New Testament churches, which develop in free 
manifoldness, and are’ held together not by a me- 
chanical oneness that stifles variety, but by Christ's 

resence *‘in the midst.” That blessed closeness of 

is presence is further emphasized by his holding the 
seven stars in his right hand. 

The other features of the vision are mostiy found in 
the Old Testament. Each detail has its own symbolic 
significance, and the combined effect of the whole is 
an overwhelming impression of transcendent majesty. 
The long garment and the golden girdle are the garb 
of royalty. He who wears the robe had been seen 
by John hanging naked on the cross, while soldiers 
threw dice for his r ‘*coat,” and the breast girded 
with the golden girdle was that on which John had 
leaned his happy head. 

The snow white hair speaks of eternal being, the 
flaming eyes of piercing, all-seeing knowledge, and 
the burnished brass of the feet is brought into imme- 
diate connection with the eyes, as it is also in chapter 
2:18, in order to suggest power to overthrow and 
trample down the evils in the churches which those 
‘**clear eyes and perfect judgment ” discern. 

The final description of the countenance as like 
the sun in his strength some all together in one 
magnificent blaze of dazzling brilliance, too bright to 

gazed on, and yet the source of life, fertility, and 
all blessing. So John’s last vision of the Lord, 
whom he had beheld in the days of his lowliness, and 
even then seen his glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father, through the veil of his flesh, showed 
him girt ‘‘with the imperial robes of his visible 
majesty,” and reinvested with the glory which he 
had with the Father before the world was. 

Christ's message. John had been the first to say 
‘‘Itis the Lord” on that morning by the Sea of Gali- 
lee, but he does not recognize him now in his glory, 
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but falls before him ‘‘as one dead,” with that awe 
and dread which the revelation of the supernatural 
ever excites and wakes, and which witnesses to the 
slumbering sense of sin. Surely the voice ‘‘as the 
voice of many waters" softened into the old ca- 
dences of love and cheer as it spoke the old familiar 
words, ‘‘Fear not.” That is the very essence of 
what Jesuson earth and Jesus in heaven says to us 
all. ith his right hand laid on us, strength and 
courage pass into us, and they need fear and do fear 
nothing who feel its magnetic touch and hear his en- 
couraging whisper. But he does not merely bid us 
not be afraid, but he gives us the reason for the 
boldness which he enjoins. 

That reason is himself. His self-revelation here 
is as unlike the many ‘‘I am’s” which John has re- 
corded in his Gospel as his appearance here is unlike 
the picture which John drew in that Gospel of his 
earthly life; and yet the Person is the same. It falls 
into three parts, of which the first reveals his essen- 
tial nature as ‘‘the first and the last, and the Living 
one.” That is but the repetition in brief of what 
John had taught in the prologue to his Gospel con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Word” who ‘‘was in the beginning 
with God,” in whom was life, and ‘without whom 
was not anything made that was made.” It is a 
clear claim to divinity, all the more emphatic be- 
cause in verse 8 ‘‘ the Lord God, the Almighty”’ pro- 
claims 47s name as ‘‘ the Alpha and the Omega.’ 

We must begin with the contemplation of the pre- 
incarnate and essential glory of the Word if we would 
understand the miracle of incarnation and sacrifice. 
Therefore the message goes on ‘‘ and I became dead, 
and behold, I am alive for evermore.” ‘I decame 
dead,”—then his death was his own act. Of all the 
gracious tenderness and beauty of his life on earth 
nothing is said. His death is the one salient fact in 
which all that his life exhibited reached its climax, 
and it stands out here alone, not simply for its start- 
ling contrast to the name of ‘tthe Living one,” but 
because of its own supreme place in his work, It is 
he who ‘** became dead”’ who can deliver us from all 
fear and from all evil, the just occasion of fear. 

The mystery of mysteries is that the Living one 
could and did die, as if a sunbeam should become 
darkness. But the humanity that died is one person 
with the divinity who is Life, and therefore it is 
taken up into indissoluble participation in the tri- 
umphant glory of the First and the Last. Therefore 
the third part of the message is that this One Person, 
who can say ‘'I”’ in claiming divinity and in speak- 
ing of his death and resurrection, has ‘‘the keys of 
death and of Hades,” is Lord of that dim tealm, which 
he ‘‘openeth and none shall shut, and that shutteth 
and none openeth.” Ke is ‘‘ Lord of both the dead 
and the living ” as of old the Pharaohs wore the double 
diadem, which signified sovereignty over both the 
“oper and the lower kingdom. 

ut mark the purpose for which this glorious 
vision and revelation are given. ‘‘ Write therefore :” 
because Jesus is what he is, and has done what he 
has done, and wields the royal authority which is 
now his, he is the universal Lord, ‘the prince of all 
the kings of the earth,” the director of the history of 
the world, the source of the imp ilses that shape it, 
the test and the judge of men, whose will makes and 
unmakes, builds and overthrows, who moves through 
the ages bringing his steadfast purposes to comple- 
tion, and setting up his own everlasting kingdom, 
which is righteousness, peace, and joy. For the 
trembling soul of the seer, the personal, message of 
the Lord in glory is ‘‘ Fear not” ; for him as a ser- 
vant of Jesus, the message is, ‘‘ What thou seest 


write.” he same twofold message comes to each 
of us, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
% 
His mercy increases his majesty. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


| WAS in the Spirit on the Lord's dav (vy. 10). 
We do not know what mystical or transcendental 
experience may be referred to in those words, 
but it 1s not impossible that they may mean exactly 
what we do when we say that we were in the ‘‘ same 
mental attitude’ as some one else. Perhaps John 
was simply in the ‘‘ mental attitude” of Jesus Christ. 
Take it in that sense, although probably it implies 
much more, and you may discover what revelations 
of love and wisdom lie within your own reach. If 
Sunday bores you, it is because you are not in the 
mental attitude of your Lord. His Spirit does not 
dwell within you, or you do not dwell in his. If a 
man chafes all day Sunday because he cannot go to 
business, or if a boy frets and ramps around the 
house because he cannot play ball or go skatiny, it is 
small wonder if his eyes and ears are so stopped that 
the beauty and glory of the day are hidden. Let 
him get himself into the mental attitude of Jesus, 
the attitude of calmness, eagerness, aspiration, devo- 
tion, desire to learn to know and-to possess the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, and everything will be 
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different. Before the sun goes down below the west- 
ern horizon he will have received some rich disclo- 
sure of the divine goodness. 

And I heard behind me a great voice, as KA a 
trumpet (v. 10). Whether those trumpet tones shall 


_ in this world ever fall upon our ears or not, there are 


other voices not less wonderful that we may hear, if 
we are in the spirit of our Lord, on Sunday or any 
other day. There is the beautiful and wonderful 
still small voice of conscience. There are the deeper, 
richer, and more meaningful tones of our parents’ 
voices, tones which escape us when our souls are 
filled with the world’s discordant sounds. There are 
the voices of the birds, the flowers, the stars, for 
‘Nature speaks a various language.”’ I have just 
been out for a walk. At the edge of the country I 
stopped and made a silence in my soul. A thousand 
hitherto unheard sounds seemed instantly to fall 
upon my ear,—the rumble of a trolley-car in the 
distance, the shriek of a locomotive, the rattle of a 
wagon, the crowing of a rooster, the lowing of a cow, 
the whirr in the telephone wires, the whisperings of 
the leaves, the songs of the meadow larks, robins, 
red-birds, cat-birds, and thrushes. Unheard voices 
are always — on the drums of our ears, which 
we have to listen for to hear. 

And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as one dead 
(v.17). Who has not had visions that laid him in the 
dust? There is a beauty in truth, a loveliness in 
nature, a grandeur in humanity, that has thus at 
times prostrated every noble soul. When those glo- 
ries and values suddenly disclose themselves they 
are intolerable. They bow usdown. We experience 
acrushing sense of unworthiness. We feel ashamed. 
Our souls are humbled in the dust. Can these sud- 
den and wonderful revelations be anything else than 
the manifestation of God, whose most perfect revela- 
tion came in the person of this Jesus Christ our Lord 
whom John thus saw on the isle of Patmos? 

Fear not (v.17). Let us get rid of fear for good 
and all. ‘‘ Fear hath torment.” Fear is the dagger 
with which ignorance and superstition assassinate 
the soul. Whom you fear you will eventually hate. 
Fear creates danger a thousand times oftener than 
danger justifies fear. ‘Fear not” is the final ad- 
vice of Mother Nature to man, her child. ‘ Fear 
not was the cry that Jesus sent back to John from 
the world beyond the grave. ‘‘Fear not!” Your 
Lord has conquered death and the grave. What 
else remains ? 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


In the Spirit to Receive Messages 
WAS in the Spirit on the Lord's day, and I heard 
| v 10). I shall never forget a certain ‘‘ Lord's 
ay” which I experienced many years ago in a 
little Country church. I was at a critical point in m 
life, and was sadly perplexed as to a decision which 
I was compelled to make. At last the burden of it 
had driven me where I should have gone at the first, 
to sincere prayer to God. But days passed, and the 
answer had not come. I was in a confused state. 
The air was foggy, and I saw no way out, but still 
my heart was expectant and worshipful, and I went 
to the little church that Sunday morning in a spirit 
of earnest willingness to listen to the sermon and in 
it to hear the message of God. And that day I heard 
the message as though an angel from heaven had 
come and spoken it to me. I might have heard the 
same sermon in a different mood, and thought it 
dull, as two old farmers did whom I heard criticizing 
it as they unhitched their horses after the meeting. 
But to me it was a vision and a message as clear as 
that which John saw and heard on the Isle of Patmos. 


Alive for Evermore 

The Living one; and Iwas dead, and behold, J 
am alive for evermore (v. 18). ‘*So you intend to 
be a reformer of men’s morals, young man,” said an 
aged peer to Wilberforce. ‘* That,” and he pointed 
to a picture of the crucifixion, ‘‘that is the end of re- 
formers.” ‘*Isit? I have read in an old book this, 
‘Il am alive for evermore,’”’ replied Wilberforce. 


Christ Has the Keys 

I have the keys of death (v. 18). 
Morgan tells a a story about Commander 
Booth-Tucker, whose devoted Christian wife was 
killed in a railway accident. Dr. Morgan had been 
holding meetings in a city in Nebraska, and Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker, who is his intimate friend, 
came to Omaha to see him. Morgan said to him, 
‘*Commander, the passing of your beloved wife was 
one of the things that I freely confess I cannot un- 
derstand.” Booth-Tucker looked at Morgan across 
the breakfast table, his eyes wet with tears, and 
yet his face radiant, and he said to his friend, 
‘* Dear man, do you not know that the cross can only 
be preached by tragedy !" Then he related this in- 
cident : ‘‘ When my wife and I were last in Chicago 
I was trying to lead a skeptic to Christ in a meeting. 
At last the skeptic said, with a cold, glittering eye, 
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and sarcastic voice, ‘It is all very well. You mean 
well ; but I lost my faith in God when my wife was 
taken out of my home. It is all very well ; but if 
that beautiful woman at your side lay dead and cold 
by you, how could you believe in God.’"” Within one 
month she had been taken through the awful trag- 
edy of a railway accident, and the Commander went 
back to Chicago, and, in the hearing of a vast multi- 
tude, said, ‘‘ Here in the midst of the crowd, stand- 
ing by the side of my dead wife, as I take her to 
burial, I want to say that I still believe in Him, and 
love him, and know him.” 


Nyack-on-Hupson, N. Y. 
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If He lifts us to heaven, it is that we may lift 
earth to himself. 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Jesus as he is now in Glory 


1. He Knows by Name all his Churches : 
Unto Ephesus, ... Smyrna,... Pergamum, etc, (11). 
I know mine own, .. . mine own know me (John 10 : 14). 
Any one loveth God... known by him (1 Cor. 8 : 3). 
The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 Tim. 2: 19). 
2. He Walks and Dwelis Among his Churches: 
Seven golden candlesticks ... in the midst (12, 13). 
Seven candlesticks are seven churches (20). 
Two or three... there am I (Matt. 18 : 20), 
Lo, | am with you always (Matt. 28 : 20). 
Nigh unto all them that call (Psa. 145 : 18). 
3. He Bears the Tokens of our Nature: 
One like unto a son of man (13-15). 
One mediator, . . . himself man, Christ Jesus (1 Tim. 1: 5). 
Flesh and blood .. . partook of the same (Heb. 2: 14). 
The Word became flesh (John 1 : 14). 
4- He Cares for his Messengers : 
In his right hand seven stars (16). 
Thy seven stars... angels of the churches (20). 
I am with thee... no man shall... harm (Acts 18: 9, 10). 
The Lord stood by him (Acts 23: 11). 
The Lord stood by me. . . strengthened me (2 Tim. 4: 17). 
5s. He has Sympathy and Encouragement for his Followers : 
Fell at his feet, ... Fear not (17). 
A merciful and faithful high priest (Heb. 2: 17, 18). 
Touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4:15, 16). 
My grace is sufficient for thee (2 Cor. 12: 9). 
6. Once Dead, He Now Lives Forever : 
/ was dead, ,., am alive for evermore (18), 
The Son also to have life in himself (John 5 : 26). 


Christ... raised... dieth no more (Rom. 6: 9). 
The first-fruits of them that are asleep (1 Cor. 15 : 20). 
ord 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 
Monday.—Rev. 1: 1-9. ....... . .Alpha and Omega 
‘Tuesday.— Rev. 1: 10-20 . . The message of the risen Christ 
Wednesday.—Col. 1:9-30. ......2.-ece- . Over all 
Thursday.—Heb. 1: 1-12... . . . For ever and ever 
Friday.— Daniel 10 : 1-9. oe oe . . Daniel's vision 
Saturday.—Rom. 6: 1-10. . ... .. . «Death conquered 
Sunday.—Heb. 7: 19-28 . ......... . . Ever living 


< 
Spiritual service needs spiritual strength. 


‘apt 


Hints for the Superintendent 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ET the leader begin by calling the attention of the 
school to the fact that at the time when John saw 
what is here narrated he was old. All his fellow- 

apostles were dead. He only was left of all who had 
years ago gone forth with joy to tell of Jesus’ life, 
death, and resurrection. Now put on the board a 





HERE? P. 
HEN? A.D. 90. 
HAT? S.J.—-G.—E.A. 











large W. At the top of this letter write Where. 
Where was John when he saw this vision? On the 
Isle of Patmos. Put down the letter P. Why was 
— on the Isle of Patmos? In speaking to his 
rethren, what does John call himself? ‘* Partaker 
with you in the tribulation.” This shows the condi- 
tion in which he then was, Now ask when it was that 
John saw this vision? About A.D. go. Put down 
the words When and A.D. 90. Now write the word 
What. What did John see? He saw one like unto 
the Son of man. Put down S. J. for‘: saw Jesus.” 
How did Jesus appear? Have some one read this 
description. Yes, he saw Jesusin glory. Put down 
the letter G. What did Jesus say of himself? He 
said that he was the Living One. that he had been 
dead, and that he was now alive for evermore. Con- 
dense this and you will have the statement that Je- 
sus is evermore alive. Put down the letters E. A. 
Now ask some teacher why this message to John, 
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and through him to the churches, should be one of 
comfort?) The reply sought for is that in all their 
persecution, and with all but one of the apostles 
dead, it would be a great comfort to the churches to 
hear that their blessed Lord still lived, and took an 
interest in all that befell them. 

Now ask some other teacher what comfort we in 
these later days may derive from this same fact ? 
This, that we have an unchanged Saviour, ‘‘Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, yea and for 
ever,” who loves and cares for us. We have no dead 
Jesus, but one risen, ascended, and living for ever- 
more in glory. 

New York Ciry. 


Sd 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.'') 


**O everlasting light."’ Psalm 47 : 1-9. 

** Children of the heavenly King.'’ (63:1, 2. 99: 1-5.) 

Christ, whose glory fills the sky."’ oo 4 et = <.) 

“ Sees «ap ith he hie 217: 1-7. (313: 1-5. 
a saints ; the sight is glo se A 

** Crown him with many crowns.” mt wy 1, 2) 

** Alleluia, sing to Jesus."’ (ot : 1,2 136: 1-3.) 

** Light of the world, we hail thee."’ Psalm 24 : 1-10. 

**O one with God the Father." (31: 1-5. 49: 1-3.) 


% 


To witness His works ts to be called to witness to 
Ais world. 


|Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
“ Believe, Have Life, through his Name.” 


NovTe.—Do not omit this glad lesson because of Children’s 
Day. 
Lesson Material: A Message from the Living Christ 
to John in a Vision. 


Lesson Teaching : There is Eternal Life. 


INTRODUCTION, 


When we were children, father went away on a 
business trip. When he arrived, he sent a message 
and a letter to tell us that he had made the journey 
safely, and what he had seen on the way. e were 
sO giad to hear from him, for we had never seen 
the places he told about. Years afterward I visited 
these places, and found that everything father told 
us was true, only it was even more wonderful than 
he had said. 

When we were older, father went away to the 
heavenly home, and we often wished he could send 
a message or letter to tell us about that. Only one 
person, Jesus, has gone to heaven and sent back a 
message about it. Even he cannot make us under- 
stand how very beautiful it is, for ‘‘ Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him."’ Perhaps some relative or 
friend of yours has gone there, and you wonder what 
it is like and what they are doing, and because no 
message comes back, you sometimes feel sad. 








Review AND CONNECTING LINKs, 

Long years ago, a group of disciples watched their 
Leader go from them to heaven. They had been 
talking together on the way to Bethany. While he 
lifted up his hands and blessed them, Jesus was 
parted from them and carried up into heaven. Soon 
afterwards he sent the Holy Spirit to be their com- 
forter and helper and guide. For many years these 
disciples went about, as Jesus had told them to do, 
yreaching, teaching, and helping people everywhere. 
They were not always treated kindly. Some were 
even put to death for Jesus’ sake, until only one was 
left, John, whom Jesus loved so dearly ; the beloved 
John, who cared for Jesus’ mother; John, who wrote 
this Gospel, which has taught us so many beautiful 
lessons. When a very old man of nearly one hun- 
dred years, he was sent to live on a small island 
called Patmos, with the sea on every side. (Show 
the Times picture for June 18). He must have felt 
lonely, for he had preached and worked for Jesus all 
his life; but while alone, the Holy Spirit, which 
Jesus sent, often comforted his heart with beautiful 
thoughts. 

LEsson. 

One Lord's Day, or Sabbath, as John was listening 
to the Holy Spirit, he heard behind him a great voice 
like a trumpet, saying, ‘‘ What thou seest, write in a 
book, and send it unto the seven churches which are 
in Asia.” (Draw an open book and show a picture- 
roll, questioning about details,—the old apostle, John, 
alone by the sea, looking and listening, with pen, ink, 
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and scroll, all ready.to write.) What John saw and 
heard that day is written in the last book of our 
Bible, called Revelation of John (write it),—a 
wonderful book, which begins this way (read v. 1). 
Think of it! A message from Jesus Christ, sent; by 
an angel to John, written for all the churches, and 
to-day, in churches all over the world, millions of 
people are studying that message. 

You know churches of different names in our city ? 
Tell me some——? Baptist, Methodist, etc. I will 
read the seven churches in our lesson (v. 11), named 
for cities, where perhaps John had preached. 

John turned to see where the voice like a trumpet 
came from, and saw seven golden candlesticks. How 
many ? and how many churches? One candlestick 
for each. In the midst of them all he saw one like 
unto the Son of man, Jesus, ‘‘ And he had in his right 
hand seven stars.” How many stars in his hand ? 
Seven stars, seven candlesticks, seven churches, and 
bright shining light everywhere. (Draw rays of light 
from the book, make seven stars around it, change the 
stars into candles, and under them write the initials 
of the seven churches.) Then, as now, Jesus be- 
longed in the midst of all the churches. 

How bright and shining and beautiful it was! 
When ery saw Jesus, he fell at his feet as dead, but 
Jesus laid his right hand upon him saying ‘‘ Fear 
not; I am the first and the last”; also the message 
which is our Golden Text, which we will write in the 
book : ** 1 am He that Liveth, and was Dead; and 
Behold, lam Alive For evermore. Amen.” How 
much that is like some parts of the creed about 
— : **He rose from the dead, ascended into 

eaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God, the 
Father Almighty. ...I believe in... the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and the life everlasting. Amen,” 

Again he said to John, ‘‘ Write the things which 
thou hast seen.”” Then he told him that the seven 
stars and the seven candlesticks meant the seven 
churches (v. 20). After that he sent a special mes- 
sage to each of the seven churches. Ask your parents 
to read them to you from this Book of Revelation, 
and remember one other message of Jesus which 
says, ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 


** And still to His footstool in prayer I may go, 
And ask for a share in his love ; 
And if I thus earnestly seek him below, 
I shall see him and hear him above.’’ 
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The eternal love is the universal light. 


oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


SK your pupils in advance to read the first three 
chapters of the Revelation. Show them that 
Revelation 1 : 1-3 may be called the title-page ; 

verses 4 to 8 the salutation of the writer to those 
whom he addresses ; verses g to 20 the introduction 
explaining the messages of the risen Christ, and the 
instruction given to the writer of the way in which 
he was to deliver them. Then follow in the next 
two chapters the messages to the churches in Asia 
Minor. Two volumes have just been issued which 
bring within your reach much new knowledge of this 
perplexing book of the Revelation, and of those 
churches to which the messages were sent. They 
are Professor F. C. Porter's ‘‘ Messages of the Apoca- 
lyptical Writers,” and Professor Ramsay's ‘' Letters 
to the Seven Churches.” ! You will not be able to 
make much use of them with your class, but you 
will find in them answers to many of your own 
questions. 

Picture the condition of the world when John was 
an exile on the Island of Patmos off the coast of Asia 
Minor. Point out the island on a map. Probably 
Jerusalem was either encompassed with Roman 
armies or had already fallen. Rome, the capital of 
the world, was seething with corruption, and was 
persecuting Christians. Unknown and dreaded 
hordes of the North were hovering on the borders of 
the empire. It was a time which Christ had foretold 





' The Sunday School Times will supply either of these book, upon 
request. The price of Porter's book is $1.25; that of Ramsay's §3. 
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(Luke 21 : 25, 26). He appeared to his exiled ser- 
vant to tell him how to instruct and warn and com- 
fort his disciples, and lift them above the whirl of 
the life around them into upper realms of peace. 
What is his message for us now? We can find the 
answer by studying : 

The Purpose of the Vision. It was for the young 
Christian churches, not for the busy and tumultuous 
world. They were not many, and they were not 
prosperous. The church in Ephesus had grown cold 
(Rev. 2: 4,5). The church in Smyrtfa was poor, 
persecuted, and in dread of severer trials threatened 
(2:9, 10). Hateful, heretical sects had gained foot- 
hold in the church at Pergamum (2: 14, 15). A false 
eee was working mischief in the church of 

hyatira (2:20, 21). Most of the members of the 
church in Sardis were spiritually dead (3:1). The 
church in Laodicea was rich, but proud and unspir- 
itual (3: 16,17). Only the church in Philadelphia 
was faithful (3:10). If our risen Lord sent mes- 
sages to such churches as these, may we not expect 
him now to disclose himself to those who seek him ? 

What are the conditions for finding him? One of 
them is clearly revealed here. John was in the 
Spirit,—that is, was obeying the will of the Lord, 
and the glorious vision came to him on the Lord's 
Day. However cold the churches may be, whatever 
the corruption in government and in society, those 
who keep that day holy will have visions of the 
Saviour. 

The Glorified One. The seven churches here de- 
scribed are as severely criticised by the risen Christ 
as are churches of our times. Yet he was in the 
midst of them in his glory and majesty. Those who 
seek him will most surely find him in his church, 
whatever may be said against it. It will not be 
helpful in your teaching to attempt to describe the 
vision in too much detail. In the midst of multi- 
plex lights representing the churches of Christ in 
all nations stood a wonderful being in flowing robe, 
girded with a golden girdle, hair of purest white, 
eyes ——s like fire, feet like brilliant brass, flaming 
rays of light shooting forth from his mouth, face 
glorious as the noonday sun, a voice resounding like 
ocean waves, right hand uplifted, grasping a group 
of stars. The robe suggests the royal dress of the 
Hebrew king and the official garment of the _ ° 
the white hair is the symbol of eternity ; the flaming 
eyes, of omniscience ; the feet of glowing brass, 
fervor and ceaseless agility ; the sword streaming 
from the mouth, the creating, judging, purifying 
energy of the Worti of God as prophets spoke it. 
This ing stands as our Redeemer and Lord. Is 

te reveals to us the invisible, omnipotent, 
eternal Father. Is he man? He certainly was a 
man, with experiences like ours. Are we confused 
when we try to think of him as both God and man, 
and mediator between God and man? Let us not 
try to define God, but listen to the message he sends 
to us through the Glorified One, and guide and com- 
fort ourselves with the wisdom, love, and mercy he 
assures to us. 

The Message of the Risen Lord. Moses (Exod. 
3:6), Isaiah (Isa. 6: 5), Ezekiel (Ezek. 1 : 28), and 
Daniel (Dan. 10 : 8-10) were overwhelmed by their 
visions, as — was. So have many felt who have 
seen the glory of God. Those who have never felt 
the awe of his presence till they were stilled as 
though dead have missed the heights of human ex- 
perience. The awakening from such an hour reveals 
one’s own littleness, and at the same time the gran- 
deur of the privilege of being chosen to hold com- 
munion with the eternal God (v. 17). 

The messages to the churches you have touched 
on in the lesson, but you have not time to dwell on 
them. The message to the apostle (vs. 17, 18) is the 
ground of Christ’s authority and the witness to his 
redeeming work. He, the supreme Lord, has died. 
He has passed through the experience from which 
all men shrink. He is alive for evermore, a living 
Saviour, having the principle of life in himself, in- 
vested with eternal royalty. Death is man’s foe. 
The glorified Saviour is its conqueror, and he is in 
the midst of the churches. This is his message to 
us all: We must live new lives, with new faith, 
strength, and hope; for our Lord was dead and is 
alive for evermore, and we are called now to live 
with him. 

Boston. 


i o 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D. 


The Message of the Risen Christ 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Rev. 1-3). 


The book of Revelation is one of the most misun- 
derstood and misapplied books in the Scriptural 
canon. A masterpiece of its type of religious litera- 
ture, it must be studied and interpreted as An apoc- 
alypse in the technical sense of the word. his 
class of writings may be said to represent ‘the 
latest type of Jewish prophetic writing,” yet they 
differ radically from the standard prophecies. They 
neither disclose the history of the church from the 
days of John to the present day, nor do they fore- 
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cast events which are still to happen, 
but rather express a confident belief in 
the ultimate triumph of the kingdom of 
God over all the forces of evil, and an 
assurance of the glory and safety of 
faithfulness even unto death. 

It was written to encourage believers 
and to establish faith which was in dan- 
ger of weakening before bitter persecu- 
tion. It does this by asserting the | 
Lordship of Christ, the certainty of re- 
peated and finally successful judgments | 
upon the wicked, and the resulting bless- 
edness of the faithful. 

The first great purpose of the book is 
to declare the supremacy and power of 
God in Christ, and to establish a confi- 
dence in his power to deliver those who 
obey him. The messages to the seven 


churches deal with their successes or | 


failures, and bestow needed praise, re- 
proof, or exhortation. 

It was the vision of the heavenly 
Christ which gave the writer his im- 
pulse. He was at Patmos, in a state of 
ecstasy, when he heard a voice com- 
manding him to write what he saw and 
send it to the churches of Asia. Turn- 
ing to behold he saw one in priestly 
dress, indescribably glorious in appear- 
ance, yet seeming to have eyes which 
pierced one through and through, a face 
that glowed like the sun in heaven, and 
a voice which stirred the soul. The 
seven stars in his right hand and the 
sharp sword in his mouth symbolized 
his possession of judicial and destructive 

wers. Overwhelmed by the vision he 
ainted, but was reassured by the Christ 
himself who declared that he in all his 
glory was alive among his church, 
clothed in authority, the source of mes- 
sages to which they must give heed. 

hen follow the seven letters (chaps. 
2, 3) to the churches of Asia, praising 
their faithfulness, correcting their faults, 
promising and warning. ‘‘ Be spirit- 
ually alert and constant. Do not fear 
persecution or poverty. Overcome that 
you may share in my heavenly glory.” 

This vision prepares the. way for the 
unfolding of the conflicts to be expected. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons in John will be mgiled by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 

The best book on Revelation is Pro- 
fessor Porter’s new volume in the Mes- 
sages of the Bible entitled ‘The 
Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers.” 
It develops a sane, constructive inter- 
pretation. Besides it may be men- 
tioned Milligan’s volume on Revelation 
in the Expositor’s Bible. 


III. QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discus- 
SION, 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 
1. Apocalyptical Literature. 


y ‘ (1.) 
How does it differ 


in purpose and 


method from prophecy? (2.) What oc- | 


casioned the transition abeut the time 
of the exile from prophecy to apocalypse ? 

2. The Book of Revelation.  (3.) 
What is the 
book ? 


(4.) Why is the vision of the 


reigning Christ a necessary introduc- | 


tion ? 
3. The Vision of the Glorified Jesus. 
(5.) What general impression does the 


description of his personality aim to 
make? (6.) Explain the symbolism of 
the candlesticks, the stars, and the 
sword. 


| 

4. His Message to the Churches. | 
(7.) Why just seven churches out of the | 
(8.) How did he de-| 


many in Asia? 
scribe himself ? (1:17, 18; 2: 1, 8, 12, 
etc.) (9.) Which message is most appli- 
cable to present-day conditions ? 

5. The Second Vision. (10.) What 
new ideas are added regarding Christin 
the vision of chapter 5? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovents. 
[For general discussion under the leader’s directions.] 


The exaltation of Christ is the first 
step in the proper interpretation of the 
past, present, or future. 

The greatest comfort to those who are 
in affliction or danger is the thought of 
the participation of Christ in human in- 
terests, and of his unfailing love and 
power. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


pone purpose of the, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert 2. Speer 








June 11, 1905. Not Ashamed of the 
Gospel. (Rom. 1 : 13-17.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoON.—The word of God (1 Tim. 1 : 11-16). 
‘luES.—Is powerful (Heb. 4 : 2-12). 
WED.—Enlightening (Psa. 119 : 105-112). 
THURS.—Cleansing (John 15 : 1-8). 
FRI.—Sustaining (Luke 4 : 1-4). 
SaT.—Penalty of shame (Luke 9 : 23-26). 











Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black lustre, 
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Makes old 


stoves look like new. Nothing soeasy. Large package, 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH, 











What has the gospel done to make us proud 
of it? 


Reasons why Christ might be ashamed of us. 

Christ’s promise if we are not ashamed of 

m. 
HE most shameful thing in the 
world is to be ashamed of Christ. 
Yet there are people who feel this 
shame. He subjected himself to the 
|ignominy of his earthly life and death 
for us, enduring thg shame. We who 
are not worthy to stoop down ané. un- | 
loose his shoe think it shameful to be | 
known as his friends! 

There are many subtle ways of being 
| ashamed of Jesus. We show our shame | 
| by not speaking of him, by changing 
| the subject of conversation when he is | 
| mentioned, by refraining from our cus- 

tomary devotions if others are with us 
| and would see us, by hiding our Bibles 
when we have to carry them with us, 
| by laughing at irreligious or irreverent 
jokes as though we enjoyed them, by in- 
| dulging in amusement of which he would 
| disapprove, by any concealment of our | 
| love of him which ought to be exposed. | 
| And how these things must hurt him as 

| he sees us thus betraying him! 

% 

Perhaps sometimes it is ourselves that 
we are ashamed of. We feel humiliated 
to think that we are such poor and faith- 
less followers, and we are ashamed to be 
conspicuous. Butit is easy for us to cloak 
in this way a real shame of Christ. We 
best honor him when we serve him in 
spite of our own self-condemnation, and 
take our place loyally by his side, how- 
ever conscious we are of our own weak- | 
ness and unworthiness. Because we 
have so much reason to be ashamed of 
| ourselves, we ought to be the more 
— to be proud of Ohrist. | 











ut notice that Paul does not speak of 
being ashamed of Christ. He says he 
| is not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. 
| There are many who are not ashamed 
|of Christ who are ashamed of his 
| gospel. Christ is greatly praised. Al- | 
| most every one is willing to speak well 
of him, some as a divine person, some 
as a mere man, a noble soul, and a great 
religious teacher. But the gospel of 
Christ is a certain conception of Christ | 
and of the person and mission of Chfist, 
and mr people are ashamed of this. 
‘* Yes,” they say, ‘‘ we admit Christ and 
believe in him, but what is called Chris- 
tianity we do not accept. It is too full | 
| of ideas which we cannot receive.” The 
gospel of Christ has doubtless been | 
often misrepresented, but what Paul un- | 
derstood by it is pretty clear, and it was 
| Of this gospel that he was not ashamed, 
Are we? 
% 

That men needed to be forgiven and | 
saved, that they cannot save themselves, | 
that God sent forth his Son to live and 
die for men, in order that they might | 
| be reconciled and saved, that they must | 

devote their lives as Christ devoted his to | 
doing the will of God in humility and | 
love,—these are the simple facts of the | 
gospel. Are we ashamed of them ? 
% 
| Paul was not, because the gospel was 
_ the power of God unto salvation. What | 
men are ashamed of is weakness, not 
fee og Men and nations lift up their | 
eads in proportion as they are con- | 
scious of power. If the gospel is vain | 
| and impotent, we may well be ashamed | 
of it, but in that case it is not the gospel | 
of Christ. That was and is and ever 
will be the power of God of which we | 
shall not be ashamed. ' 


American Standard 
Revised Bible 


“The most perfect 


version of the whole 


Bible that has ever 


appeared in the Eng- 


lish language.” 
—The Christian Evangelist. 


Issued in over 100 styles. For sale by all book- 
sellers. Send for our free booklet, “‘ The Story 
of the Revised Bible.” THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New 
York. We also publish the King James Version 
in over 400 styles. Send for catalogues. 





| HAVE YOU SEEN The Best S. S. Lesson Paper Pub: 


lished for Beginners? Every issue 
printed in colors, Postal card request will bring samples for 
your primary department and best introductory prices. 
LITTLE FOLKS PAPER, Dept. S, ALBany, N. ¥ 
The man_who wrote the famous Torrey-Alexander 
**Glory Song,"’ that stirred all aginnd, has issued 
a Book containing 48 pages of 


SONGS "> LULLABIES 


which are bound to be heard and sung all over this 
land. Contains both words and music, with Piano 
accompaniment. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Chas. H. Gabriel, 57 Washington St., Chicago. 


JUBILANT VOICES 


A new music book for Sunday School and Devotional 

Meetings. Edited by Doane, Kirkpatrick, Gabriel and 

Hoffman. Much new material, Orders of ce, Re- 

sponsive  } Topical Index. 256 pages. Cloth, $25 
100, not u 


. rnable Sample mailed free. 
HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


HOPE 
THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 
CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 














FAVORITE LINE to 

the International Epworth 
League Convention, Denver, 
July 5-9, 1905; International 
Conventiqns of the Christian 
Church, San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17-24, 1905, will be the 


Union Pacific 


All competition distanced. 


The Overland Limited 
Electric lighted, makes the run 
from Chicago to San Francisco 
in less than three days. 


One Night to Denver from 
Chicago via UNION PACIFIC. 
Very Low Rates. 

For particulars inquire of 
J. T. HENpDRICKs, Gen. Agent, 
830 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is —_oe 
weekly at the following rates, foy either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
? copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
° s One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jena will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SunpDay ScHooL Timgs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A View of the 
Royal Gorge 


is but one of the many thou- 
sand scenic wonders located 
along the 





Denver & RioGrande 
Railroad * c'h.e Wena” 
which are in store for the 
sightseeing tourists during the 
Epworth League 
Convention 
at Denver, July 5 to 9. 
Special low rates to Salt 


Lake City, Yellowstone Park, 
California, and the Portland 











Exposition. 


Write to-day 


or Epworth League 
booklets an 


other information. 


Ss. K. HOO ’ 
General Passenger & ‘Ticket Aggnt, 
mver, Colorado 





High Up in the Tennessee . 
Mountains 


from one to two thousand feet above the sea 
level are located many delightful summer 
| resorts with the most picturesque surround- 
ings, and fanned by pure mountain breezes, 
insuring cool days and nights. 
| Before making your plans for the summer 
| write for a copy of the beautifully illustrated 
| folder of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, describing these resorts. 
Mailed free upon application to W. L. Dan- 
ley, G. P. A., Nashville, Tenn. 


| 



















































































































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

it isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 











~ DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge, Mass. , 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready. 
BLAIR ACADEMY Rew Jersey. 


John |, Blair Poundation. priya ¥en 

for any American College ew Buildings, 
mnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus 50 acres. 
OeonN rates 


N C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


Corns 














The sure cure 
that takes them 
out by the roots—A-CORN 
SALVE. Easy, safe, quick, no 
risk. I5§C. at your druggist’s 
or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 





Dame Nature Hints 
When the Food Is Not Suited. 

When Nature gives her signal that 
something is wrong it is generally with 
the food; the old Dame is aiways faithful 
and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that 
which may be irreparable. An Arizona 
man says: 

** For years I could not safely 
breakfast. I tried all kinds of breakfast 
foods, but they were all soft, starchy 
messes, which gave me distressing head- 
aches. I drank strong coffee too. which 
appeared to benefit me at the time, but 
added to the headaches afterwards. 
Toast and coffee were no better. 

‘‘A friend persuaded me to quit the old 
coffee and the starchy breakfast foods, 
and use Postum Coffee and Grape-Nuts 
instead. Ishall never regret taking his 
advice. I began using them three 
months ago. 

** The change they have worked in me 
is wonderful. I now have no more of the 


eat any 


















distressing sensations in my stomach | 
after eating, and I never have any head- | 
aches. . J ee ye gained 12 pounds in| 
weight and feel better in every way. | 
Grape-Nuts make a delicious as well as 
a nutritious dish, and I find that Postum 
Coffee is easily digested and never pro- 
duces dyspepsia symptoms.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Get the little book, 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 


Battle | 


“The Road to| The Four- Track. News 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


$21.00 PRICE 
FOR $21.00 TO $23.00\$i; 


TOP BUGGIES, sim! 


HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED. $14.90 te $17.00, 


SPW SUCCES can bo Cores of head ees te 
sell buggies es and all other vehicles at much lower prices 

other house is all full saploined tn. ous Four 
ONY, 


; a cuwill receive | tt 
AISI 


Vehic 
anew and astonish 
es at $21.00 to $23.00 and why we can sell at much lower prices 
“44 — csetata wee — chip, so as to make 4 i 
bere r dealers in the world 
pReee TRIAL rreR. our sune AFTER RECEIVED 7 Ri 


HAVE ae rt USE. FOR A ‘BuGeY’ 7 Aityou have. don’t fait te cut thiead. 


hd . & f "ou oan" any woe & bl BUGGY et. 
our peighbe r’s — > woe THe ay 
—] this ad. and send to 


es, ‘THE mos: 
Bert Ts ecs serine catia tae Foose SEARS, ROEBUCK &  60., CHICAGO, iLL. 
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“ Sign of the Best” 


Alaska 
Puget Sound 
Columbia River 
Yellowstone Park 
Portland Exposition 


via 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


For rates and information write P. W. Pummitl, District Passenger Agent, 
711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, Send six cents for Wonderland 1905, 
and four cents fer Lewis and Clark Booklet, to A. M. Cleland, General 


assenger Agent, St. Paul. 


If your money is earning only 3%, you 








BLACKSTONE, VA. 
The Fountain Pen re- 
ceived. Am much 
pleased with it. It isa 
perfect gem, Thank you! 
Yours truly, 





W. B.D can increase its earning power two- 
sia ths thirds by investing it with the Calvert 
We have more of these “ perfect Mortgage and Deposit Co. 


ems Shall we send yours ? 
i: 50 will buy it. 

The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Your principal is absolutely safe, inter- 
est is computed at the rate of &%, com- 


pounded semi-annually. You can 
withdraw all or any part at pleasure. 


For full particulars of the safest form 
of investment write for our 
Booklet mailed tree. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CO., 
Dept. F Calvert Buliding, Baltimore. 

















SEND FOR OUR 
Colorado Publications 


The Colorado and 
Southern Railway 


has issued a number of beautifully illustrated books 
on the scenic features of this wonderland. Our hand- 
some book, ‘* Picturesque Colorado,’’ to your ad- 
dress for three cents to cover postage. Send one cent 
for our special “‘ Epworth League” folder. Just the 
sort of information you will want if you are coming to 
Colorado this summer. Address 


T. E. Fisher, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Col. 








ORLIKE OTHER BELLS. 
SWEETER MORE DUR- 


LYMYER 
CHURCH QE teh 


ELLS. TELLS W 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO. CINCINEATI, 6. 


THE GENUINE WERFELY BELLS 


he ay} perfect, hig nighest class bells in the Cn 
Co.. ‘Waterviiet West Troy P. O 








| Memecly & 


EXPLAINED 








| 
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To Aid 
Digestion 
Half ‘ t n of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in 


half a glass of water makes 
digestion natural and easy. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


If your druggist can’t supply you, + ~ 25 
cents to yo Cuemica, Works, Provi- 


+» for sample bottle, postage paid. 


5 orf FAMILY boey, 


Rough Red Skin 


can be brought back to ite 
normal condition by bathing 
with Pond’s Extract. 

Witch Hazel is not eho same thing. On 
Farel—so often ved as ak Ma 

two ‘ound to conten si wood 

jehydeor both. 7o 
ror on 


















The Lo vamny oocre” 


NDS EXTRACI 





BORA 
TAL‘ 


ENNEN Si 
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PARES, 


four’ ‘times 





This label. 
RUSSIA CEMENT 











WHITE 
CHRISTOPHER 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


A story about which opin- 
ions differ ; its appearance as 
a serial in The Sunday School 
Times has aroused widespread 
discussion. 

A correspondent writes: ‘*The perusal 
of it was an epoch in my life.’’ The Living 
Church says: ‘‘It is fascinating; it is pa- 
thetic ; it is sweet and tender.”’ 

The new edition is illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens ; printed on heavy, deckle- 
edge paper, gilt top; a choice gift book. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


toy SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











An Illustrated a of Travel. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, Room 48 A, 7 E. 42d St., 





$1.00 a year; 10 cents a copy. 


New York. 








